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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Quo Vadis, Italia ? 
Beers is presumably, as was Bardia—at least in 


Signor Gayda’s broadcasts—only another incident on 

the road to victory. Whose victory, Gayda did not 
explicitly state: but doubtless he meant his Italian listeners 
to draw the more patriotic inference. There is, however, 
considerable evidence that large numbers of Italians have 
drawn a very different conclusion. They are becoming more 
and more aware that, whatever the major outcome of the war, 
their country is certain to be a loser. They know perfectly 
well that Britain and the United States can have little tender- 
ness for the Fascist Party and its discredited leader that forced 
a largely unwilling people into a thoroughly unjustifiable war. 
Their declaration of war against France is here regarded as a 
treacherous “stab in the back”; their attack upon Greece 
as a cheap piece of bullying which did not “ come off ’’ and 
which, in its failure, has ruined Italian prestige irreparably 
from one end of the Mediterranean to the other. The British 
successes in Cyrenaica and the attacks that are developing 
upon every one of the Italian North African possessions have 
strengthened the impression—in Spain and France, in the 
Balkans and throughout the Arab world—that Fascist claims 
have been bluff and bombast. It is a strange ‘‘ Mare 
Nostrum ”’ on which the Italian Navy dare not sail, and over 
which the Italian Air Force is reluctant to fly. But even 
where they still retain a belief in German victory and suppose 
that the Nazis will succeed in imposing their ‘“‘ New Order ” 
upon Europe, they have no illusions now concerning the réle 
that Italy will be permitted to play in the “ new”’ arrange- 
ment. It would be that of a modest but unenviable satellite, 
under German direction. This has been brought home to 
them in recent weeks by the gradual German penetration into 
their own territory. Germans have occupied Sicily. Germans 
control Trieste. The Italians are far too realistic to imagine 
that these steps have been taken, wholly out of consideration 
for them. There are thousands of German officials in key 
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positions—this kind of ‘peaceful penetration’’ has been 
developing for a long time—and sinister reports are current 
that German troops have been used to break disturbances in 
Northern Italy. It must be pathetic for an Italian with any 
feeling for historical realities, to look back over the past four 
years of Fascist foreign policy. It has been so untrue to 
Italy’s history and primary needs, so alien to popular senti- 
ment and instinct. However chequered some of its stages 
may have been, the story of Italy’s Risorgimento and unification 
is that of the long struggle to be free from German control. 
It makes little difference that then the control was exercised 
from Vienna, whereas now it comes, and will come increasingly, 
from Berlin: any difference that can be detected will be in 
Vienna’s favour. Mussolini is now rapidly undoing the work 
that it required half a century of effort to do. He is putting 
the clock back—always a questionable pastime even when it 
is done from genuine motives of conservatism, but little short 
of suicidal when a man’s personal hatreds and ambitions 
have made him blind to the realities of a situation and to his 
country’s interests. 


This Italian Situation 


OR there can be little question that the Italian Duce has 

gravely deteriorated—in character, in power of work, and 
in prestige—during the past four years. Shortly before Italy’s 
entry into the war, press agencies recorded the amusing incident 
of the Duce’s early morning gallop on the Pincio riding-track, 
for the benefit of journalists, which ended with the indignant 
questions: “‘AmI feeble? AmTIold? Am I played-out ?”’ 
The official answer was, of course, an emphatic “No” but 
many Italians, including prominent Fascists, had put the 
same questions privately and answered them in the affirmative. 
Indeed, the Duce’s spells of inaction and an apparent loss of 
grip have seriously alarmed more extreme sections within the 
Party. It must be remembered that the parallels so readily 
drawn between the German and Italian systems can be quite 
misleading. Mussolini is, at his strongest, a dictator on 
sufferance. He has needed to work hard to maintain his 
position: with events his prestige has soared and fallen ; 
it was waning before the Abyssinian war, soared swiftly during 
the sanctions period, and fell rather heavily in 1938. There 
are important elements in Italian life, either opposed to him 
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personally or highly critical of his regime. Conservative 
circles, connected with the House of Savoy and the Army, 
remain studiously aloof: the Church has denounced Fascist 
excesses (for example, in Pius XI’s letter “‘ Non Abbiamo 
Bisogno ’’) and is suspicious of many of its doctrines: there is 
a powerful current of anti-Fascism in the North, both among 
industrialists and labour. In addition, the Italian people are 
not a very suitable subject for the experiment of totalitarian 
discipline ; they are too individualist, too human, and retain 
their shrewd judgment and their sense of the ridiculous. The 
growth of German influence in Italian affairs is thoroughly 
unpopular. The war situation has intensified this opposition 
to Mussolini and to Fascism. Some initial successes might 
have won it more support, but these have not materialized. 
In place of success there has been disaster: and it is realized 
that this disaster could be retrieved only at the price of great 
concessions made to their Nazi partners. 


These Disasters 


EWS of the magnificent Greek victories over the Italian 

invaders and of our own achievements in the Western 
Desert seemed, when they first reached us, almost too good to 
be true. Or—what is saying the same thing—the Italian 
conduct of these two campaigns appeared too bad to be 
believed. Could this really be the people nourished upon 
Fascist war propaganda and their own variant of the Blitzkrieg 
theories? In both cases too it was the Italians who attacked 
and were presumably equipped and ready: in Greece, quite 
patently ; in the Western Desert also, though their original 
advance had long since halted. These disasters reveal what 
might seem a curious fact, namely that the existence of semi- 
or para-military organizations within a nation does not 
necessarily make that nation more warlike or more efficient. 
The result is frequently the exact opposite. In Italy, the 
growth of, and the preference shown to, a Party Militia have 
definitely injured the morale and prestige of the real army. 
During the early years of Nazi-ism the same phenomenon was 
noticeable in Germany. The Fascist Militia was established 
for political purposes and had just sufficient cohesion and 
discipline to be useful for those ends. These “ black-shirts ”’ 
had the uniform and ihe swagger of the soldier, without his 
training or any serious desire for it. Their “‘ generals ’’— 
Starace, Parini, Teruzzi and the rest of them—were promoted 
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over-night from political positions and for political reasons. 
They were not only inefficient themselves: they succeeded in 
impairing the effectiveness of the regular army. Badoglio 
had to be called in to take charge of the Abyssinian campaign 
after ‘‘ black-shirt generals’ had badly fumbled it. To-day 
it is significant that Badoglio has resigned. Military efficiency 
can also be impaired by the knowledge that there is corruption 
in the supply-services, and that such corruption is at least 
tolerated by the party in authority. In a series of articles 
written for the Daily Telegraph (January 16th, 17th, 20th 
and 21st) Signor Franzero, a former London correspondent 
of the Giornale d’ Italia, asserted that there were serious grounds 
for this suspicion in his own country. He quoted the instance 
of General Cavallero, now Chief of the Italian Staff and, at 
the moment of writing, in charge of the armies in Albania. 
Some years ago, he was compelled to retire from the post of 
Under-Secretary for War because of a scandal concerning 
army contracts. This did not prevent his subsequent appoint- 
ment to the important position of managing director of the 
Ansaldo Armament works. Political scandals are not unknown 
in democratic countries, but they are less easily concealed. 
Incidents of the kind destroy confidence and sap morale. 


Again Mr. Wells 


R. H. G. WELLS has recently returned from the 

United States, and his remarks there upon British 
institutions and his advocacy of republicanism and agnosticism 
occasioned some comment in the House of Commons. In the 
short debate Earl Winterton took exception to Mr. Wells’s 
public sneer at Lord Gort as “ our praying general.’’ ‘ Lord 
Gort’s offence in Mr. Wells’s eyes was that he dared to confess 
himself a Christian and to belong to that outworn creed which 
Mr. Wells so detests and which he is exercising his puny 
efforts, in his declining years, to attack with the greatest 
vituperation.’’ Mr. Wells’s latest effort in this direction may 
be discovered in the Sunday Dispatch for January 19th. It is 
an article with the old prejudice-rousing heading: ‘“‘ Why 
Don’t We Bomb Rome?” The answer is, of course, very 
simple. Those in charge of our air strategy consider, either 
that the number and importance of military objectives in 
Rome do not call for such attacks, or that the attacks can be 
made more profitably elsewhere. But Mr. Wells is not con- 
cerned with military objectives. He would like to “treat 
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St. Peter’s and the Vatican and I] Duce and the King to an 
enlarged version of this mischief that is being inflicted with 
impunity upon London.” He speaks of St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican as though they were as much a part of Fascist Rome 
as are St. Paul’s and the Old Bailey of the City of London. 
There is never a mention of the Vatican State and its special 
status. In fact any distinction is expressly ruled out. “I 
cannot see ’’ he tells us ‘‘ why the Pope and the Cardinals and 
Il Duce and the King, who are collectively responsible for 
this present breach between the ordinary British, who really 
like Italians, and the. ordinary Italians, who have many 
reasons for liking the British, should not spend a few thoughtful 
hours underground.”” The Pope and Cardinals are mentioned 
first, with the hint that theirs is the major responsibility. 
It would do Mr. Wells good to reflect a little upon the many 
thoughtful hours and days which the Holy Father has passed 
during this war, praying for its victims and giving guidance, 
firm and clear, for post-war reconstruction. Mr. Wells, 
having dismissed Pope and Cardinals to their shelters, now 
turns upon Catholics, Italian, Irish and British. Italian 
Catholics are, for Mr. Wells, just Fascists—to be distinguished 
from those liberal Italians who have apparently so many 
reasons for liking ourselves—a curious. way of drawing a 
contrast between the genuinely Catholic Italian people and 
the politicians who have battened upon their simplicity. The 
Irish are admonished for remembering Cromwell and _ for- 
getting Gladstone and Gladstone’s effort “to realize the 
Liberal idea of equal justice and freedom for all men, 
irrespective of creed and race.’’ As the average Irishman 
will retort, this ideal is so splendidly reduced to practice to-day 
in Northern Ireland. But these are nothing in comparison 
with the somewhat muddled admonition administered to 
Catholics of the Empire. “A persistent sabotage of our war 
effort ’’—this is apparently our present rdle. At the back of 
it all are (in column 3) ‘“‘ the Catholics who are so strongly 
entrenched in the British Foreign Office ’’ who (by the time 
we reach column 6) have become “the Catholic British 
Foreign Office.’ Then there is that particularly insidious 
figure of Lord Halifax who, apparently, is sheltering the 
Holy Father from the nightly air raids which good Liberals 
like Mr. Wells would shower round him. The article tails off 
into a phantasmagoria in which the “‘ Catholic generals and 
politicians of Vichy’ mingle with the dream of a restored 
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Holy Roman Empire under a Habsburg Emperor, “ the 
Vatican in charge of all our consciences ’’ and “‘ a war-chastened 
Axis’ beating-up any signs of Liberalism. ‘‘ Rome, all of 
it’’ is our enemy, according to Mr. Wells. If Mr. Wells 
really wishes to know what Catholic ideas are on the war and 
on post-war reconstruction, he will find them near to hand in 
the literature of the Sword of the Spirit: and, whenever he 
has the opportunity, he might listen to a broadcast from 
Cardinal Hinsley. He will be interested to learn that a joint 
letter which accepted as the best basis for post-war international 
reconstruction the Five Papal Peace points, was recently 
signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, as well as 
by the Chief Moderator of the Free Churches. Finally, may 
we add the warning that all these cheap attacks upon the 
Holy See have the most disastrous effects in Canada, Australia 
and the United States, and they lend considerable point to the 
frequent Nazi jibe that strong elements in this country are 
still bitterly anti-Catholic. 


A Welcome Contrast 


NE of the best things written on the subject of reprisals— 

admittedly from a human and aesthetic rather than an 
ethical point of view—is an article by Sir John Squire (Times 
Literary Supplement: December 7th, 1940). Sir John is a 
humanist and a scholar and he knows that there are human 
values that outlast any war. ‘“‘ Bomb Cologne Cathedral ”’ 
he tells us was the request of a country clergyman whose letter 
was printed in a popular daily. “‘ Bomb St. Peter’s ’’ has been 
seen elsewhere. “All else apart, it didn’t seem to occur to 
anybody that St. Peter’s was a church in a small neutral State 
to which we have a Minister, still resident, accredited.”’ The 
great artistic creations of our race, remarked the writer, are 
more than national possessions. ‘‘ Whatever their local 
colouring, they are the works of Man, and the older they 
become the more they transcend national boundaries.’”’ How 
true is this of Rome, which remains, despite the passing 
shadow of Fascism, the centre of what we know of European 
and Christian civilization. ‘‘In Italy—we are at war with 
them and it is our business to get them out of the war as soon 
as we can—there is scarcely a parish which does not contain a 
priceless part of our European, Christian and human 
inheritance.” 
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The Real Sabotage 

F Mr. Wells wishes to discover this “‘ steady and persistent 

sabotage of our war effort,’’ which he attributes so curiously 
to Catholics, he will find it in circles with which he is generally 
supposed to have strong cultural, if not political, sympathies. 
The Home Secretary declared recently that the attitude of the 
Daily Worker had long been a public scandal. To us it seems 
a scandal that this wretched news-sheet, financed by foreign 
funds, should have continued to appear during the war and 
that, as yet, no action has been taken against the men 
responsible for its anti-national and subversive policy. If it 
was deemed advisable to imprison Sir Oswald Mosley and some 
of his supporters, then why are these Communists left at large ? 
They are far more foreign, more unpleasant and more 
dangerous. The self-styled ‘“‘ People’s Convention’’ may 
have been silly: but war is not the time for such silliness. 
The fact has to be faced to-day that the Soviets are aiding and 
abetting Nazi Germany: the latest Soviet-German trade pact 
is an indication that our approaches to Moscow are just so 
much waste of time. What the Soviets dislike most of all is 
Western democracy for, whatever be its faults, it presents the 
firmest barrier to world-wide anarchy and revolution. Soviet 
Russia is not “‘ fooling ’’ Germany: it is we who are being 
“fooled”’ if we go on thinking—so very wishfully—that 
Russia is sabotaging Germany’s war effort. On the contrary. 
Russia has issued orders to its agents to sabotage the war 
effort of Britain and the United States. Both here and in 
America those agents are doing whatever they can. Remember 
—for it is folly to forget it—that one of Hitler’s main instru- 
ments in the demoralization of France throughout the winter 
of 1939-40 was the French Communist Party. 


Is Bolshevism Really German ? 

UR press has for so long taken for granted a radical 

opposition between Nazi-ism and Communism that it has 
been blind, on the whole, to the remarkable similarity between 
the two. It was, of course, easy to see that the methods 
employed—propaganda, deceit, brutality, suppression of 
liberty, rigid uniformity—were the same. What was not 
evident at first, and what the journalists missed completely, 
was the resemblance in character and spirit. But, years ago, 
the Nazi movement was referred to in Germany as “ Brown 
Bolshevism,’’ as the Russian thing in Teutonic dress. It would 
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be more correct to speak of Bolshevism as a German thing in 
Russian disguise. What we know as Bolshevism is not a 
native Russian product though there were native revolutionary 
movements during the nineteenth century. It springs from 
the application of Marxist ideas—international and, in 
particular, German—to a country which, in Marx’s own 
judgment, was quite unsuitable for such an experiment. 
In a Tablet article (January 11th) Sir Paul Dukes reminded 
us that Bolshevist Russia is not the true Russia: it is Russia 
stifled and suffocating under a system of German and Jewish 
ideas. Marxism is “‘a foreign, totally un-Russian, growth, 
grafted artificially upon a movement that was in essence 
distinctively national ’’ (the reference here is to the national 
movement towards revolution). ‘In point of fact, of all 
philosophies that could possibly have been selected’ to foist 
upon a people of deeply mystical temperament, the gross and 
defiant materialism of Marx was the most inappropriate and 
unfortunate. Equally unfortunate was the essential feature 
common both to Marx and Hitler—the arbitrary insistence 
upon the supposed superiority of one section of humankind 
(in Marxism the proletariat, in Hitlerism the Germanic race) 
and the right of that section to dominate all others.’’ After 
the revolution of 1917 Lenin and his fellow-Bolsheviks were 
sent back to Russia by the German High Command—to 
disintegrate that country in what would be the German 
interest. ‘‘ Though they spoke the Russian language, their 
doctrines were German, their outlook German, their principal 
contacts German.’’ They had been away from Russia, apart 
from the brief interval of the 1905 revolution, for twenty years. 
What was true then is true to-day. ‘‘ The only correct way, 
therefore, to regard Bolshevism in history, is as an excrescence 
resulting from unnaturally grafting upon a purely Russian 
movement of more than a century’s growth, ideas of German 
origin and typically German in nature. Despite all the Soviet 
Government’s attempts to adapt itself to Russian conditions, 
and compromise with Russian national sentiment, the German 
roots of Bolshevism remain ineradicable, an historic fact 
which determines inalterably the natural trend of the regime 
in international affairs.” In 1922 the Rapallo Treaty was 
signed between the Soviets and Germany, and this opened 
the way to secret German re-armament and avoidance of the 
Versailles clauses concerning military training. Since 1933 
Stalin has sought, by devious paths, agreement with Nazi 
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Germany. His adoption of a League policy and his Pact with 
France were, partially at least, moves to force a counter-offer 
from Hitler. As soon as the counter-proposal came (in the 
early summer of 1939) Stalin threw everything else aside. 
In this connexion it is worth noting the growing “‘ Bolshevist ”’ 
note in Hitler’s harangues. Britain is now for him, in the 
most crude and coloured Communist manner, the land where 
a few “‘lords’’ amuse themselves, while everyone else slaves 
and starves. The Fiihrer’s most recent outbursts have 
contained whole passages of this Bolshevist ranting. 


American Catholic Opinion 


HE re-election of President Roosevelt is a fine encourage- 

ment to ourselves and a guarantee that the promised help 
from the United States will materialize, and materialize 
rapidly. It must have brought the proverbial “‘ sick headache ”’ 
to the Associated Dictators on the continent. But it is some- 
times asserted that a large percentage of Catholics in the 
United States are not in sympathy with the President’s 
campaign for all aid to Britain, short of actual war. That 
this assertion is not entirely unfounded could be guessed from 
the fact that there are millions of Catholics in the U.S.A. of 
German and Irish ancestry. A glance at the American 
Catholic Press during the election period may be instructive. 
This Press is of great importance since it is claimed that the 
combined circulation of Catholic periodicals is about seven 
million. Many of the papers in question are, naturally, 
simply religious—for example, the series of diocesan papers, 
affiliated with the Denver “ Register.’’ These were strictly 
neutral as was the N.C.W.C. (National Catholic Welfare 
Conference) News Service which provides most of the news 
matter for these publications. Speaking generally, diocesan 
organs, magazines of pious or missionary interest, have kept 
well away from the election issue. When they have touched 
upon it, they have done so discreetly and without strenuous 
advocacy of either candidate. Of the journals, better known 
in England, the following can be said. There was a tendency 
to be opposed to Mr. Roosevelt ; to cling to a more pronounced 
isolationism than was found in the daily secular press; to 
brush aside the idea that Hitlerism threatened danger to the 
United States. The weekly ‘“ America,’ published by the 
Jesuit Fathers, opposed the third term nomination. During 
the first year of the war it continued to look upon it not as the 
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defence of right and liberty against might but as another 
imperialistic struggle. It abominated Hitlerism from the 
beginning, and always expressed some preference for Britain 
and France. We should not be fair, therefore, in calling it 
anti-British : but it was loath to see in the war any issues 
that were more profound or more Christian. The attitude of 
‘“ America’ has gradually altered: it has become less rigid 
as the difference between German and British aims and 
methods has been made more obvious. The number for 
December 28th paid a tribute to “ the essential soundness of 
the British type of democracy ’”’ which was thereupon con- 
trasted very favourably with the variety obtaining in the 
United States. The “‘ Catholic World,” a monthly review, 
ably edited and directed by Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P., 
is more genuinely sceptical about the war in its every aspect, 
more isolationist and apprehensive of American policy, and 
accordingly more anti-Roosevelt. The ‘“‘ Commonweal ”’ 
(November Ist) contained a controlled but severe attack 
upon Father Gillis from the pen of Mr. Michael Williams, one 
of the best known and balanced of American Catholic writers. 
‘Our Sunday Visitor,’’ a journal published by Bishop Noll 
at Huntingdon, Indiana, has not taken as strong an election 
stand as the “ Catholic World ” or ‘‘ America,”’ both of which 
were definitely against the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt: but 
it has said enough to show that its sympathies too were on 
the Willkie side. Finally, there is the ‘‘ Commonweal.”’ 
Some time before the election the majority of its contributing 
editors declared themselves in favour of Mr. Roosevelt: a 
minority was either neutral or in favour of Mr. Willkie. On 
the whole, the ‘‘Commonweal”’ has been more sympathetic 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election and to Britain’s cause than any 
other of the American Catholic papers, known here. It is safe 
to say that American Catholic opinion was very much divided 
during the election period, and that the Catholics of the U.S.A. 
vary considerably in their approach to the ‘“ Aid Britain ”’ 
campaign. 


New Ideas in American Industry 


UCH attention has been paid to recent experiments in 
the corporative organization of society, and it is to be 
hoped that this Corporativism will not be confused with 
Fascism simply because both have tried to co-exist in Italy. 
Such experiments were begun in pre-Anschluss Austria, and 
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they are developing successfully in Portugal. There now 
comes from the United States a proposal which is both 
significant in itself and rich with possible consequences. Its 
author is Mr. Philip Murray who recently succeeded Mr. John 
Lewis as President of the C.I.0., one of the two important 
American labour organizations. The proposal, which is 
inspired by the needs of the defence programme, is that 
Mr. Roosevelt should at once create a new National Defence 
Board and a number of management-labour councils—in 
order to secure “‘ the full complete co-operation of industry, 
organized labour, and government.’ This plan, Mr. Murray 
considers, would “‘ preserve the basic rights of the American 
people,’ such as free speech and assembly, and the right of 
labour to organize for collective bargaining and for mutual 
protection. The plan takes it for granted, however, that the 
workers’ freedom and rights are best guaranteed by a system 
which gets rid of, and rises above, class warfare. The means 
suggested in this plan embody some of the essential principles 
of Corporativism. It is an advance from the idea of organiza- 
tion of labour im industry to that of the co-ordination of 
industry and labour together. In these management-labour 
councils the Government would provide the chairman and so 
play a co-ordinating part. ‘‘ Each council shall be known as 
an industry council ; for example, the Steel Industry Council, 
etc.”’ Each council “ shall be charged with the responsibility 
of expediting the defence programme and assuring the adequate 
production of domestic, or non-military, goods ’’—and so on. 
The origin of this corporative arrangement is strictly economic, 
not political: and it is set forth as an immediate solution of a 
specific programme. But it contains strong possibilities of a 
re-organization of industry in a spirit, no longer of constant 
tension but of co-operation. ‘‘ America,’’ to which we are 
indebted for these details, comments upon the plan very 
favourably and concludes with the following remarks: 
“Created byindustry and labour, it remains within the province 
of industry and labour, as to personnel and as to aims. It is 
government-sanctioned and government-reviewed, but not 


government-created.”’ 


Christian Co-operation 
NE of our most difficult problems is just how far we 
may properly co-operate with our non-Catholic Christian 
brethren. We have something in common, and yet differences 
divide us. The differences are really formidable. However, 
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we are faced at the moment with an alarming crisis that 
concerns not only the Catholic, but also the Christian and the 
human view of life and society. The question at once arises : 
How far can we honestly co-operate in facing this crisis which 
concerns us all? Happily, we have been given splendid 
leadership on this point. In The Times for December 2tist, 
appeared the joint letter of the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, the Moderator of the Free Churches and our own 
Cardinal Hinsley, which accepted, as the. basis of post-war 
reconstruction, the Five Peace Points of the Holy Father, 
and—as a beginning in the urgent task of social reformation— 
five standards, taken from an Anglican conference. The Peace 
Points are considered, in their general bearing on to-day’s 
problems, in an article in this issue: the standards will be 
examined most carefully later. What is for the moment so 
important is this general recognition that we all, Catholic 
and non-Catholic Christians, have common ground. Our 
differences remain what they were. Let us respect one 
another, but let us co-operate in every possible manner—to 
bring Christian influence to bear, in our own way, wherever 
we can. The issues are so vital: we are challenged to-day 
by the complete denial of everything that Christianity means— 
in the sphere of social and international affairs. The very 
foundation of human agreement is being cut from beneath 
our feet: when that has gone, there remains nothing but the 
shifting sands of expediency, class or race interest, the lie of 
the moment. ‘‘ Peace to men of good will’’ was the original 
Christmas promise. We need to marshal all men of good will 
against this latest and most formidable challenge. And we 
do so. That is the meaning of our own Catholic “‘ Sword of 
the Spirit ’’ which seeks to bring home to everyone the 
fundamental issues that are involved in our present struggle. 
Every Catholic is called to play his or her part. There is no 
alternative, there can be no turning back. And, at the same 
time, we welcome most heartily all co-operation from those 
who realize that the post-war world has to be constructed on 
principles of justice and charity. We have a magnificent 
opportunity, which cannot be missed or misused. The future 
of Europe and the world depends upon the efforts, the heroic 
efforts, of Christians finally to insist that no order, no arrange- 
ment, will be tolerated that does not include within itself the 
true and genuine standards of Christian behaviour. This is our 
crusadeto-day. There is noalternative except ruin and disaster. 
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CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATION 
AN ESSAY IN WAR AIMS 


made the valuable distinction between full reunion on a 

dogmatic basis of what are termed “the Churches ’’—this 
he realized to be a far-removed ideal—and some measure of 
active co-operation, even of common policy, in social, economic 
and international affairs. He went so far as to suggest, with 
disarming modesty, “‘some kind of Christian Consultative 
Body capable of meeting from time to time, over which 
it would be natural that, probably at Rome itself, the 
Pope or his representative should preside, while certain 
of the great Churches of the world would send their own 
accredited representatives to take their part.”* From the 
Catholic side he saw encouragement for this suggestion in a 
paragraph of “‘Summi Pontificatus ’’ and in -the fifth Peace 
Point of the Holy Father’s 1939 Christmas Allocution. Else- 
where in the volume he asserted: ‘I have no doubt that if 
these Five (Peace) Points could be accepted, and if the prin- 
ciples could be really applied to the concrete situation, the 
whole prospect of a new order and of genuine reconstruction 
would be immensely advanced.”” 

The Times of December 21st contained the now famous letter, 
signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Moderator of the Free Churches as well as by His Eminence 
Cardinal Hinsley. The letter was certainly significant, and 
may well prove to have been epoch-making. After a short 
introduction which insisted that ‘‘ the present evils in the world 
are due to the failure of nations and peoples to carry out the 
laws of God” and that “‘no permanent peace is possible in 
Europe unless the principles of the Christian religion are made 
the foundation of national policy and of all social life,’’ it 
accepted the five Points of Pius XII as “‘ basic principles for the 
ordering of international life,’’ and associated with these points 
‘five standards by which economic situations and proposals 
may be tested.”” These five standards, though they might be 


I: a recent “‘ Penguin Special ’’ the Bishop of Chichester 


1 Christianity and World Order. 1940. P. 152. 
2Jbid. P. tor. 
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discovered equivalently in recent Papal encyclicals, were 
actually taken from ‘‘ The Churches Survey their Task,” a 
report of the Oxford conference of the Church of England, 
held in 1937. 

For the moment we are not concerned with these five 
standards which have to do with social and economic rather 
than international relations, though the fifth of them is closely 
connected with the fourth of the Peace Points. They are 
general principles of considerable moment and width of 
application. As the letter indicated, they are standards by 
which present and future situations may be examined: they 
do not form, in themselves, a Christian social programme. The 
Peace Points are more comprehensive, they have been elabo- 
rated in fuller detail. They remain principles, of course, but 
they can be applied—with a certain reasonableness and 
security—to the existing state of affairs as well as to whatever 
plans there may yet be for post-war reconstruction. 

Before attempting to apply them in this sense, it will be 
useful to include a few comments upon the importance of this 
joint letter. In the first place, it is the best answer possible to 
those glib and silly charges that the Pope is naturally pro- 
Fascist or incapable of offering any real Christian leadership— 
charges that have been made in both ecclesiastical and secular 
papers: it might be construed as a rebuke to the Anglican 
dignitary who, not so many months ago, committed himself to 
the foolish statement that the Vatican had been anti-British 
and anti-democratic for the past four hundred years, and 
entertained exactly the same prejudices to-day. But this is 
said en passant. What is so much more important is the fact 
that the leaders of the Church of England and the Free Churches 
have publicly agreed with our own Cardinal that there can be 
no abiding peace for Europe either on Nazi terms or on terms 
dictated by the interests, fears and enthusiasms which may 
prevail at the war’s end. Neither can it be secured by schemes 
and planning, however much they be inspired by ideals of 
fellowship, as long as they are divorced from, or ignore, the 
Divine law. Only on broadly Christian lines can peace be stable, 
will reconstruction be sane and just. The letter recognizes that 
vital Christian issues are at stake in the present war, and that 
upon its outcome—and an outcome crowned with such truly 
Christian reorganization—depends Europe’s future, the future 
of what we have known, with all its achievements and partial 
failures, as the civilization of the West. The letter maintains 
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implicitly that, in defence of ourselves and of international law 
and order, we are at the same time defending human and 
Christian values. But we must learn to defend them, con- 
sciously not blindly, aware that we are upholding what is 
eminently worth upholding, and aware, too, that we are 
upholding them, not for ourselves alone but for the whole 
world. 

Finally, it is not hard to see in this joint declaration an 
acknowledgment of the special and unique position of the Holy 
Father. He stands forth as the supreme human figure in 
Christendom, not merely for those who accept his authority to 
the full, but for those also who, though separated from com- 
munion with him, retain, nevertheless, their measure of belief 
and hope in Christ. The widespread, almost universal, respect 
for Pius XI and Pius XII—throughout the British Empire and 
the United States, to say nothing of European countries—is 
itself a happy augury of future co-operation. 


This last comment may be emphasized by two quotations, 
employed before but fully deserving re-quotation. The first is 
from a letter of the Bishop of Chichester to The Times after the 
Pope’s Easter address of 1940. ‘‘ May I, as a Bishop of the 
Church of England,” so the letter began, “ offer a word of 
profound gratitude to the Pope for the Easter homily in which 
he gave one more striking illustration of his great care for justice 
and peace? ... The Pope both stands above the battle and 
is also a sharer in the great human suffering which the battle 
brings to friend and foe, so many of whom confront one another 
in a compulsory enmity. It is of immense importance that he 
should let his voice be heard continually speaking both of the 
justice of God and the concord of nations.”” The second can be 
discovered in the address of a non-Catholic member of an 
American State Legislature shortly after the outbreak of war : 


It seems to me (this speaker asserted) that there is only 
one person in the world who is able to guide us all to peace. 
By his personal qualities, by the respect which the whole 
world gives him, by his great position, it is evident that 
that person is Pius XII. Only by applying true charity 
can we be saved from the ultimate confusion to which 
unrestrained materialism has been leading us. I consider 
that the Pope, more than anyone else, is best fitted to lead 
in the way of charity. I am not a Catholic, and have not 
been educated by Catholics, so I think you can take my 
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declarations as fairly impartial. I ask you again, who is 
better fitted than Pope Pius XII to lead the universal 
struggle for peace? He has spent his life in the study of 
religion and of international affairs. All his ideas are 
universal, they are unbounded by ties of nationalism. He 
has lived many years in the capitals of Europe. He knows 
North America. He has committed no errors of tact which 
could put the heads of Totalitarian States in implacable 
opposition to any of his suggestions. .He has given no 
favour to militarism. He is respected in the capitals of 
Europe by rulers and by peoples.’ 


It is frequently urged against Catholics that, while they have 
ideals and principles galore, they will not apply them suffi- 
ciently to any concrete situation. The consequence is that, 
with all their firmer grasp of principle, they offer little real 
leadership. The charge is, unfortunately, not without foun- 
dation. However, it cannot fairly be made in the particular 
context with which we are now concerned. Pius XII has 
enunciated definite points which can be used, here and now, 
as standards whereby to judge any plan or programme for a 
post-war world. Naturally, these points cannot yet be applied 
in minute detail, for this would suppose the work of specialists 
and experts on delicate international questions: a work that 
has still to be done. But to a number of major issues, they can, 
and indeed must, be applied—that is, if we want to have any 
clear idea of what we are aiming at, of what we desire to see 
realized eventually as a settlement, and a just settlement, of 
those factors and problems which, in the life-time of most of us, 
have given rise to two European wars.” I say “ eventually ”’ 
because an important distinction has to be made between some 


1 These quotations, with others, may conveniently be found in Mr. Charles 
Rankin’s ‘‘ The Pope Speaks,”’ cf. pp. 20-21, 117. This useful volume contains 
an English version of the addresses of Pius XII and also of the letters and 
Encyclicals of Benedict XV. 

Cf. also ‘‘A Papal Pointer to Peace’? (THE Mont, February, 1940, 
pp. 129-38) and ‘“‘ Pius XII and the War” (THE MontnH, August, 1940, 
PP. 75-84). 

? In his Christmas Eve allocution of 1940 the Holy Father made an explicit 
reference to the Peace Points outlined in the allocution of the previous year. 
“* Exactly one year ago, in this very place, were formulated certain principles 
with regard to the essential presuppositions of a peace which would conform 
to the principles of justice, equity and honour, and would thus be enduring. 
If the succeeding march of events has delayed their application to a more 
distant time, the self-same proposals have, nevertheless, lost none of their 
intrinsic truth and conformity to reality, nor of their moral force.’’ This 
version is that of an international press agency. The original Italian text of 
the address is not yet available. 
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temporary solution which might be necessitated by circum- 
stances at the end of the war, and the final, equitable and 
permanent solution. 

The first of the Five Peace Points states categorically 
that “‘a fundamental postulate of any just and honourable 
peace is an assurance for all nations great or small, 
powerful or weak, of their right to life and independence.” 
Then follows a significant sentence. ‘‘ La volunta di vivere di 
una nazione non deve mai equivalere alla sentenza di morte 
per un’altra.”” The will or determination to live on the part of 
one nation must never involve a sentence of death for another 
nation. This is the clearest possible condemnation of aggression. 
The various peoples of Europe have the full right to their own 
existence, unmolested by more powerful neighbours. One 
obvious pre-condition, therefore, of a peaceful Europe is the 
withdrawal of German troops from the territories they have 
invaded—in every case in which those territories belong to 
peoples with a definite national character and an historic past. 
Consequently, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway and France 
in the West, and in the East Poland and the strictly Czech 
provinces must be evacuated by the Germans. For here you 
have seven countries and seven peoples whose life and inde- 
pendence have been seriously impaired. And in the case of 
Poland, the policy adopted by the Nazis has been, in the literal 
meaning of the words, a sentence of death passed upon a gallant, 
highly civilized and thoroughly Christian people. 

This is not the maximum but the minimum interpretation 
that must be placed upon the Holy Father’s words. I have 
deliberately omitted the two names ‘“‘ Luxemburg” and 
“ Austria,’ on the grounds that the population of these two 
countries is, in the widest sense, German. I should rejoice to 
see, as I feel sure the majority of Austrians to-day would rejoice 
to see, a resurrected and independent Austria. It is a country 
with its own history and traditions, with a culture and a spirit 
far finer and far more human than any German spirit from the 
North. And as for Luxemburg—let it be remembered, when 
we attempt to apply the Holy Father’s principles, that he sent 
telegrams of sympathy to the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg as 
well as to the rulers of Belgium and Holland, on the occasion 
of the German invasion. Therefore we would appear justified 
in including Luxemburg among the countries, respect for whose 
life and independence is a pre-condition of any reasonable peace. 
The question remains: if Luxemburg, then why not Austria ? 
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This same first Peace Point passes on to the problem of 
reparation. Let us not miss its significance. “‘ When this 
equality of rights (between the nations, however great or small) 
has been destroyed, attacked, or threatened, order demands 
that reparation shall be made. The measure and extent of that 
reparation is to be determined, not by the sword nor by the 
arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the rules of justice 
and reciprocal equity.’” We remember, perhaps, the mistaken 
policy of reparations pursued after the last war. But the Pope 
is thinking, in the first place, not of reparations imposed by a 
victor to compensate his own losses but of what is due, in 
common justice, to a people whose territory has been invaded, 
whose sovereignty was curtailed, whose rights were placed in 
jeopardy. In this respect, there is some difference between the 
first Peace Point of Pius XII and the terms of Benedict XV’s 
appeal to the warring Powers, in August, 1917. Benedict’s 
proposal was that there should be no reparations, strictly 
so-called, but merely the restitution of occupied territory. It 
is worth while recalling his actual words : 


As to the damage to be made good and the cost of the 
war, we can see no other solution of the question except 
that of laying down the general principle of an entire and 
reciprocal condonation.* 


There might, he added, be particular cases in which some 
degree of reparation was called for: almost certainly he was 
thinking of Belgium. He insisted upon the total evacuation of 
Belgium “‘ with a guarantee of her full independence, political, 
military and economic ’’ and a similar evacuation of all French 
territory, together with the return to Germany of her captured 
colonies. Naturally there is a striking parallel between the 
ideas proposed by the two Pontiffs. Here, however, some 
difference is noticeable. Benedict deprecated all idea of 
reparation, except in certain very special cases: Pius lays it 
down as a general principle of justice. 

When we recall the ghastly atrocities committed by the 
Germans in Poland, it is obvious that reparation must be made. 
It is not so much a question of money. In any case, a defeated 
Germany will be a bankrupt Germany. Germany must get out 
of Poland: the hundreds of thousands of German settlers in 
Polish homes and on Polish land must be returned to their own 
home and country. Frontier delimitation is a question for 

1“ Acta Apostolicae Sedis,’”’ Vol. IX, p. 419. 
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expeits: but the Nazi attempt to dispossess a people of a third 
of their own country has to be defeated. It was evil and 
inhuman from the beginning: if there must needs be in- 
humanity in its righting, theirs has been the responsibility and 
guilt. The continual protest of the Vatican radio against the 
atrocities, both political and religious, that have been perpe- 
trated in Poland, is sufficient indication of the strength of the 
Holy Father’s conviction and feeling on this point. Justice to 
Poland remains, more than anything else, the touch-stone of 
any right and reasonable peace. 

The second Peace Point revives the difficult question of 
disarmament. There is no sane man, certainly in this country, 
who is not in thorough agreement with the Holy Father when 
he declares that true peace demands “that the nations be 
delivered from the slavery imposed upon them by the race for 
armaments and from the danger that material force, instead of 
serving to protect the right, may become an overbearing and 
tyrannical master.”’ Benedict had insisted upon the same 
necessity. At the beginning of those points “‘ which seem to 
offer the foundations of a just and lasting mes ” he set the 
following paragraph : 


First of all, the fundamental point must be that the 
moral force of Right shall be substituted for the material 
force of arms: whence must follow a just agreement of all 
for the simultaneous and reciprocal reduction of arma- 
ments . . . in a measure sufficient and necessary for the 
maintenance of order in each State.* 


It is part of our tragedy that the European governments 
from 1920 to 1935 did not take this Papal counsel more 
seriously, and that the World Disarmament Conference was 
both a failure and a farce. The problem at the end of this war 
will be far more complicated. Germany has now attempted 
twice to dominate Europe by force of superior armament : and 
this time with methods of terrorism, with a cynical disregard 
for truth and humanity, far more blatant and deliberate than 
from 1914 to 1918. Disarmament supposes mutual confidence. 
At the present moment it is impossible to see how such con- 
fidence could ever be established between ourselves—or, for 
that matter, any other Power—and a Nazi-ridden Germany. 
The seven short years of Nazi misrule teem so heavily with 
perjury (agreements violated or denounced), spying and fifth- 


1“ Acta Apostolicae Sedis,’’ Vol. IX, p. 418. 
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column work—in short, with deceit as well as violence of every 
sort—that we are unable, from bitter experience, to accept any 
word or promise or guarantee which the authors of that misrule 
might choose to give. We are told that there are two 
Germanies. This is obvious: in fact, there are four or five. 
But at the moment we are faced with the one Germany which 
we know, unfortunately, all too well. We shall need to be very 
solidly convinced that we are dealing with one of the other 
Germanies before any confidence can be reborn. 

The outlook is none too happy. So much must be granted. 
The German people must realize, must be made to realize, how 
grave is their responsibility for this sorry want of confidence. 
Their minds, warped by propaganda false and foul, have to be 
straightened out. They have to be taught the unpalatabie fact 
that one of Europe’s most pressing post-war probiems is 
precisely that of security against German savagery and 
aggressiveness. Until they can show clearly that they have 
freed themselves finally from the Prussian-Nazi mentality, 
they can scarcely expect to be believed or trusted. They cannot 
demand that we make distinctions between them and their 
rulers till they give us convincing evidence that such 
distinctions really do exist. 

It is obvious, therefore, that disarmament—after this war— 
can be put forward only as a gradual or long-term programme. 
It will have to consist of two stages, the first a short-term and 
the second a long-term one: the first, involving sufficient 
German disarmament to enable all Germany’s neighbours to 
feel reasonably secure: the second, the gradual disarming of 
every other Power down to the limit necessary, to use the words 
of Pope Benedict, ‘‘ for the maintenance of order in each State.” 
It will be naturally a relative, not an absolute, disarmament— 
according to the needs and requirements of the different 
countries, at home and, wherever the question arises, overseas. 
That these suggestions are not out of harmony with the Papal 
Peace Points can be argued, I think, from the three epithets— 
mutuamente consentito, organico, progressivo—there applied to 
the term ‘‘ disarmament.’’ The sooner the long-term policy 
can follow upon the heels of its short-time predecessor, the 
better. But some division of the kind will have to be envisaged : 
or we may well be shipwrecked on the rocky sea-coast of 
Utopia. The final aim must, of course, be that of serious 
disarmament that the world may be liberated, at long last, 
from this ever-recurring nightmare of war. The conclusion of 
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Pius XII remains as valid as ever. ‘‘ Any peaceful settlement 
which fails to give fundamental importance to a mutually 
agreed, organic and progressive disarmament, spiritual as well 
as material, or which neglects to ensure the effective and loyal 
implementing of such an agreement, will sooner or later show 
itself to be lacking in coherence and vitality.”’ 

Notice that the Holy Father refers to a spiritual as well as a 
material disarmament. It is sad to reflect how many of the 
achievements of science have been employed for the harm, not 
the benefit of mankind: the power of flight for the heavy 
bomber, the spanning of distance by wireless to disseminate 
falsehood, fear and hate. Material disarmament will not be 
realized, would be of no great value even were it realized, u::’. -s 
there is a lessening of the tension between different peopies, 
which has been so artificially provoked by ceaseless propaganda. 
Men’s minds have been poisoned—by Press and radio—till they 
seem almost to have lost the power of independent and 
objective judgment. An end must be put to that profonda 
sfiducia, that profound lack of confidence, that deep mutual 
distrust which to-day is so marked a characteristic of inter- 
national life. In this same Christmas address Pius XII 
attributed the failure of his own appeals to the inability to 
remove “ the deep feeling of distrust which during recent years 
had been steadily growing and had placed insurmountable 
barriers between one nation and another.” 

Quite how the Pope considers that “ the effective and loyal 
implementing of such an agreement ”’ is to be brought about, is 
not so evident. His third point begins with the wise assertion 
that the lessons of past mistakes and failures ought to be taken 
to heart, particularly ‘“‘in creating or reconstructing inter- 
national institutions which have so high a mission and such 
difficult and grave responsibilities.’’ As is well known, Benedict 
XV did advocate the establishment of something very like 
the League of Nations. The League, wrote the Belgian scholar, 
Father Muller, was a creation of Rome before it became the 
creature of Geneva. In his encyclical ‘“‘ Pacem Dei Munus 
Pulcherrimum ”’ of May 23rd, 1920, Benedict stated expressly 
that ‘it is much to be wished that all States, putting aside 
mutual suspicion, should unite in one league, or rather a sort 
of family of peoples, calculated both to maintain their own 
independence and to safeguard the order of human society.” 
He went further than this and insisted upon the application of 
sanctions against offending Powers. The League, as we knew 
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it, failed, and now the general tendency is to assume that the 
ideas behind the League have failed also. This is a mistake. 
Reasons can be given for the League’s failure: but they are of 
the order of facts, not of ideas and ideals. It was too closely 
associated with a certain “status quo’”’: the Powers most 
concerned with it pursued a national and a League policy at 
the same time : the old nineteenth-century and not particularly 
Christian notion of neutrality would persist : the League was 
slow to protest against the aggression of major Powers and, 
when it did so, proved too half-hearted to make its protest 
effective. But, unless we are to resign ourselves to some armed 
and uneasy balance of power, there must be some kind of 
successor to the old League. What form it might take, how 
far it should be given control of an international air force— 
these are questions that may be discussed profitably but must 
inevitably wait for their solution. The Holy Father does not 
enter into detail but contents himself with the declaration that 
there should be ‘‘ some juridical institution which shall guar- 
antee the loyal and faithful fulfilment of conditions agreed upon, 
and which shall in case of recognized need revise and correct 
them.’’ Here two points require emphasis. Agreements must 
be kept faithfully even at a certain cost: otherwise mutual 
confidence is very soon sapped or destroyed altogether. But 
we should beware of too static a notion of such agreements in a 
changing and developing world. Whatever agreements are 
concluded between the Powers, once these have come to their 
senses and shown their readiness to co-operate, they will 
require occasional, possibly continual, revision—according to 
circumstances. That might have been, but unfortunately was 
not, the principal function of the League. It sometimes ratified 
such revision, after a major Power had taken matters into its 
own hands: it did not initiate it. 

The fourth Peace Point supposes already some generous 
measure of collaboration. If there is to exist a better order in 
Europe, it warns us, the true needs and the reasonable demands 
of nations and also of their racial minorities must be taken into 
serious account. Even when such demands can scarcely claim 
to be of strict justice, they ought to be examined in a friendly 
spirit: and where the grounds are genuine, they should be 
dealt with by means of a prudent and harmonious adjustment 
of existing arrangements. In other words, States that are 
powerful should think in terms of duties rather than rights, 
should wield their power with clemency and understanding. 
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What a vista this opens upon the many problems that have 
occasioned so much human misery for millions of unhappy 
Europeans during the past seven years! Jews and Czechs and 
Poles, Germans, Austrians, Spaniards—what a caravan of 
human sorrow and tragedy has wended its weary—and often 
hopeless—way over the world. To ill-treat a man or a people 
because he or they are weaker than yourselves—this is the 
mark of barbarism and the Beast. And the Beast has been 
active in modern Europe. It is in this connexion that we may 
refer to the fifth of the social standards, also included in the 
joint letter to The Times. This demanded that ‘‘ the resources 
of the earth should be used as God’s gifts to the whole human 
race, and used with due consideration for the needs of the 
present and future generations.”’ Once again, what possibilities 
of real co-operation between peoples are latent in these few 
words! But there has to be first of all that change of mind and 
outlook which is true conversion. God help us if, after all these 
centuries of Christendom, we cannot do something, and do it 
with energy and enthusiasm, to put these evils aright. Self- 
examination would be a valuable beginning: and here we 
might consider the five points of the Christmas Allocution of 
1940. They are rather different from those of 1939. They 
could hardly be deemed a programme: they are rather a list 
of evils over which man must emerge victorious if he is to 
re-fashion a worthy world. There must be triumph: over 
hatred which divides men, and this involves the disappearance 
of those systems which breed such hatred (here comment is 
superfluous): over distrust that exercises its paralysing 
influence on international law and renders all honest under- 
standing impossible: over the miserable principle that 
self-interest is the basis of right and law: over those potential 
conflicts that arise out of the disequilibrium of world economy : 
and, finally, over “ the kind of egotism which, relying on its 
own power, aims at impairing the honour and sovereignty of 
nations, as well as the sound, just and ordered liberty of 
individuals.”’ 

With throbbing utterance the Holy Father voiced his great 
longing for the moment when arms shall be laid aside and his 
profound desire that ‘‘ mankind should then have wisdom 
sufficient to prepare the foundations of a lasting and equitable 
order.”’ 

But, when all is said and done, does it not come back to the 
fifth of the Pope’s original Peace Points? It is ultimately a 
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question of return to God, of the recognition of His Divine 
law as operative, not only in man’s personal behaviour but 
throughout every sphere of human activity, and the realization 
that all men are brothers—under God and in Jesus Christ : 


Even the best and most complete settlements—so runs 
this final point—will be imperfect and destined to ultimate 
failure, unless those who guide the policy of nations, and 
the nations themselves, be penetrated more and more with 
that spirit which alone can give force and vigour to the 
otherwise dead letter of international agreement ; by that 
spirit of delicate and sensitive responsibility which weighs 
and measures all human enactments in accordance with 
the sacred and unshakeable principles of the Divine Law ; 
with that hunger and thirst for justice which was 
proclaimed in the Sermon on the Mount and which has, 
as its natural postulate, a moral justice; with that 
universal charity which is the epitome and the highest 
expression of the Christian ideal, and which builds a bridge 
even towards those who have no share in the Faith we so 
proudly treasure. 


And so we are brought back to the final principle of human 
behaviour—the justice and charity of the sons of God. It isa 
principle that will be hard enough to have realized in inter- 
national, as in social and economic, affairs. But we shall fail, 
and fail grievously, of our Christian duty if we do not endeavour 
to have it introduced and made effective in all these spheres of 
man’s endeavour. It is here, too—for this arises from the Holy 
Father’s words—that we have our best bridge towards those 
other Christians, separated indeed from us but still possessing 
many of our ideals. A Christian Front here—it should be 


possible, it might well be conclusive. 
JOHN MURRAY. 
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NAPOLEON’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
RELIGION 


ET me say at the outset that I consider Pius VII one 
of the greatest of modern pontiffs, worthy of comparison 


with, say, Leo XIII ; not just a dear old man badgered 
by Napoleon. This is how he figures in most histories of the 
period. In order to substantiate this view it is shown how Pius 
conceded to Napoleon what could be conceded without prejudice 
to principles—which was “‘ weakness ”’ ; and that his firmness, 
as in the case of his refusal to annul the marriage of Jerome 
and Miss Patterson, where regard for Canon Law admitted of 
no other course, was to be explained away as momentary 
bravado. 

We are told that he was easily led ; that he was “ run”’ by 
Consalvi at one time, by Pacca at another. Yet both Cardinals 
disclaim any such influence over him. Consalvi tells us in his 
‘Memoirs’ that Pius VII had a characteristic manner of 
inclining his head to one side when he did not agree with a line 
of policy or a measure advocated by him. At this point the 
Secretary of State let the subject drop since he knew from 
experience that further argument would be unavailing. Pacca 
was surprised at the deference shown towards him in 1812 by 
Napoleon and his officials, and equally surprised when he 
discovered that this deference had been occasioned by the 
notion that he exerted great influence over his master. 

I will take one outstanding example of the Pope’s vigour and 
intellectual courage: his understanding of the underlying 
principles of the French Revolution. That great movement, 
said Canon Barry, ‘“‘ was wrecked as a movement towards 
freedom when it touched the Rock of Peter.”* The 
reactionaries made good the opportunity to swing in behind 
the anointed banner of orthodoxy. We can see now that the 
Revolution went astray but that its original purpose was, to 
a large extent, good and praiseworthy ; but I think we must 
agree that it shows great detachment on the part of an 
eighteenth century churchman to keep this distinction in mind, 
at the very moment when the revolution was persecuting the 
Church. 

Pius VII did this. In 1797, before the Treaty of Tolentino, 
many members of the Italian hierarchy fled before the invading 

1 Dr. William Barry, ‘‘ The Papacy and Modern Times.” 
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French army. Pius VII, then Bishop of Imola, remained with 
his people, and the action was duly noted by General Bonaparte. 
In his Christmas sermon that year, Cardinal Chiaramonti (the 
name of Pius VII before his election) gave an outline of the 
Church’s attitude towards democracy. The sermon was 
subsequently published. 


‘Christianity is true liberty ; but liberty is something 
different from the disintegration of society and the anarchy 
which confounds evil and good,’”’ he declared. “ True 
liberty creates peace and happiness; but peace is the 
daughter of the civil order, and is only to be found where 
there are authorities to whom obedience is paid. Therefore 
the Christian religion teaches that to resist the magistrates 
is to resist God. The democratic rule which is now 
introduced among us (that is, the Cisalpine Republic) is 
not opposed to the principles which I have set forth. It is 
not against the Gospel. It demands on the contrary the 
lofty virtues, that are only to be attained in the school of 
Jesus Christ. How the virtues flourished in the free States 
of ancient heathendom—in Sparta, in Athens, and ancient 
Rome! Even the Fathers of the Church spoke of them 
with admiration. Our virtues will make us good 
democrats, but of the kind who work without an after- 
thought for the common weal, who are as careful to respect 
other peoples’ rights as to fulfil their own duties. Thereby 
the true equality is also established, the equality which 
teaches man, what he owes to God, to himself and to his 
equals. An absolutely external quality of endowments 
and of wealth is not to be found, and never will be found. 
Such a fancy, arithmetical equality, if I may call it so, 
would turn everything upside down in the natural and 
moral world. But the virtues by themselves cannot enable 
us to do our duty in the right way. Only the gospel can 
do that—the gospel which creates Christian virtues. The 
beauty of the gospel struck even the author of Emile, as is 
clearly shown by his expressions in the confessions of the 
Savoyard priest. And the gospel teaches us obedience. 
Let us humble ourselves under the designs of Providence. 
Do not think that the Catholic religion and the democratic 
form of government are irreconcilable. When you are 
wholly Christians you will be excellent democrats. . . .’” 


1 Nielsen, ‘‘ History of the Papacy in the XIX Century,” Vol. i. 
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Such an address was revolutionary. The average cleric of 
this period had a great reverence for monarchy and the auto- 
cratic forms of government which had obtained up till then. 
The old French clergy, for example, spoke in the same breath 
of the Throne and the Altar. It is ironic that Napoleon had so 
unconsciously absorbed this notion of dual identity that he 
should describe the Pope’s address as ‘“‘a Jacobin sermon.”’ 
Our faith in democracy is, historically speaking, quite recent, 
and a writer in the Evening Standard reminded us of this the 
other day when, reviewing a new edition of William Pitt’s war 
speeches, he pointed out that analogies between him and the 
present Prime Minister were false, since Pitt sought for allies 
only among the courts and monarchies of tottering Europe, 
whereas Churchill addresses peoples. Mark well here the date 
of Cardinal Chiaramonti’s address—1797. The first Reform Bill 
did not arrive until 1832 ; a convenient landmark in the history 
of democracy’s emergence. 


Consider the position of the Church when Pius VI died in 
exile at Valence in 1799. Cardinal Albani, the Dean of the 
College of Cardinals, hoped that it would be possible to hold 
the conclave in Rome, since Bonaparte was in Egypt, and the 
French had been chased from Italy by the Russians and the 
Austrians. This plan was vetoed by Baron Thugut, the 
Austrian ambassador, and Venice was therefore chosen. 
Consalvi served as secretary to the Roman Rota. His first duty 
was to communicate to the Catholic sovereigns intelligence of 
the Pope’s death. In normal times it would have been a simple 
matter of voicing a dignified lament, and praising the virtues 
and accomplishments of the deceased; but times were not 
normal. Austria had occupied the three Legations and the 
Papal States right up to the gates of Rome ; Naples had taken 
Rome and the papal territory as far as Terracina ; the King of 
Spain, too, had proved troublesome. Furthermore, the conclave 
was being held on alien ground in a town belonging to a power 
which had usurped many of the papal temporalities. How 
Consalvi rose to the occasion can be seen from the 
correspondence with the sovereigns which he published in his 
‘“‘ Memoirs.” 


To many members of the Sacred College it seemed that 
Austria was the power to keep in mind ; would their nominee 
be acceptable to the emperor? Consalvi did not share this 
view : 
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It is from France that persecutions have come upon us 
during the last ten years (he said). Now it is from France 
that will perhaps come to us our future succour and 
consolation. Since the days of Charlemagne, France has 
always been the most advantageous, the least importunate 
protector of the Church. An extraordinary young man, 
yet very difficult to judge, sways there at the present. 
He will shortly, do not doubt, have reconquered Italy." 
Remember that he protected the priests in 1797, and that 
very recently he rendered funeral honours to Pius VI. 
Singular remarks he has been heard to utter regarding 
religion and the Court of Rome have been repeated to us 
by witnesses worthy of credit. Let us not neglect then the 
assistance that may offer from this quarter. Let us agree 
upon a selection that may not be considered as an evidence 
of hostility towards France, that may even gratify her to 
a certain extent ; and we shall perhaps do a thing more 
beneficial to the Church than by soliciting candidates from 
the Catholic courts of Europe.’ 


That Christmas pastoral of 1797 was recalled to mind. 
Cardinal Chiaramonti became Pius VII. 


On the same day that Consalvi sent out his despatches to 
the sovereigns Bonaparte returned from Egypt, and the 
enfeebled Directory gave way to the Consulate (the 18th 
Brumaire) before the doors closed upon the Cardinals in the 
monastery of San Giorgio. What religious views were held by 
this “‘ extraordinary young man’’? as Consalvi calls him. 

Bonaparte’s father held the superficial Voltairean notions of 
the day and wrote epigrams against the Church, but the father’s 
views cannot be regarded as carrying weight as we know that 
Bonaparte was angry with him for siding with the French 
against the Corsican leader, Paoli. In his native Corsica young 
Bonaparte had taken the nationalist side ; he had mixed freely 
with the peasants and the fishermen who made up the ranks of 
Paoli’s supporters, and who were all devout Catholics. They 
hated the Revolution on account of the religious persecution 
which had followed in its wake ; and this hatred fanned their 
antipathy towards France. On one occasion in 1790 Napoleon 


1 Marengo was yet to come. 
2 Thiers. ‘‘ History of the Consulate and Empire,” Book IV. Roughead’s 
translation. 
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and his elder brother, Joseph, were nearly killed by a furious 
mob, because they did not show a proper respect towards the 
clergy and the faithful who took part in a procession of protest 
against the anti-clerical decrees of the French National 
Assembly. Bonaparte was to remember these things, as well as 
the deep faith and hardheaded practicality of his mother. The 
Baron de Meneval tells us that Napoleon, when Emperor, 
frequently made the sign of the cross, involuntarily, when he 
received news of any danger or deliverance. 

But it is to be noted throughout that Napoleon’s attitude 
towards religion was wholly political, hence his misunder- 
standing of the Church. Although he subsequently declared 
that the day of his first communion was the happiest memory 
in his life, religion did not make any lasting impression upon 
his young mind. At the military school of Brienne he was 
unhappy and moody; he detested and despised the monks 
there. Life at the Ecole Militaire in Paris (1784-5) did not 
help his faith, either, and the smouldering egotism which the 
indifference and neglect of his companions only served to fan, 
caught fire at Rousseau’s shrine. His works made a deep 
impression on him and led him away from Christianity. 

During his stay at Valence and Auxonne we find him eagerly 
studying history to substantiate his theories. About this time 
he wrote his first controversial work. . It was an attack upon a 
Protestant pastor of Geneva who had successfully criticized the 
statement at the end of the ‘‘ Social Contract,’’ that Christianity 
broke up the harmony and order of civil society and enjoined 
servitude. Young Bonaparte alleged that the Christian creed 
was a hindrance to the establishment of a perfect polity here 
below, since it directed men’s eyes to another world, and in 
doing so, rendered them submissive under present evils. 
Protestantism he regarded as anarchical and its dogma of 
private judgment a fruitful source of schisms and civil war. 
To sum up, the State alone could achieve man’s salvation ; the 
aid of religion was not needed, not welcome. It might even 
prove harmful. 

Such were Napoleon’s views at the age of eighteen. 

The downfall of Robespierre and the strange turns in his own 
career shook his faith in the virtues of the new equality. His 
faith in mankind suffered a rude shock ; he was disgusted by 
the luxury and dissipation of Revolutionary Paris. Austere 
and reserved by nature himself, he felt nothing but repulsion for 
the women who flung themselves into the delirium of the new 
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society with looseness and abandon. He never lost the bitter 
contempt for human kind which assailed him so disconcertingly 
at the time, and shattered his Rousseau-inspired faith. Later, 
when he came into contact with primitive peoples, he expressed 
his opinion tersely: ‘‘ Savage man is a dog.’’ Alas, poor 
Rousseau ! 

An uneasy purposelessness now marks his outlook. His 
moral sense is numbed. The story is told of how he walked 
along the French positions at the Col di Tenda with a mistress, 
and thinking that she would like to see a military engagement, 
he ordered an attack to be made. ‘‘ We won it is true, but the 
fight could, of course, end in nothing,”’ he told Las Casas at 
St. Helena, years later. ‘‘ It was pure fancy on my part ; but, 
for all that, some few men-were left on the ground. Whenever 
I have since thought of that I have always reproached myself 
for my conduct.” 


The invasion of Italy had brought Bonaparte into contact 
with the Papacy, and the memories of his Corsican childhood 
were reawakened by the evidences on every side of the Church’s 
deep-rooted influence. Although he had been ordered by the 
Directory to uproot the Pope’s authority he evaded making 
any such attempt. As he informed the French envoy at Rome 
in a despatch, dated October 28th, 1796, ‘‘ I covet the title of 
saviour, far more than that of destroyer of the Holy See. You 
are yourself aware that we have always held the same principles 
in this matter ; and if they only be wise at Rome, we will take 
advantage of the unlimited power conferred on me by the 
Directory to give peace to this fair portion of the world, and 
quiet the alarmed consciences of many nations.” 


But, this high-sounding despatch had been preceded by one 
a few days before in which Bonaparte told the envoy that the 
important thing was to gain time so that the valuable seaport 
of Ancona might be gained, when the army was ready to invade 
Italy. The conqueror gave the impression that better terms 
could be had from him than from the Directory, but his 
friendship proved of somewhat debatable value as the Treaty of 
Tolentino plainly shows. 


He was disconcerted at the results of the elections in the 
self-governing republics which he had created in northern Italy. 
Votes had gone heavily to the “ clerical ’’ party, and that, too, 
in districts which had recently thrown off the rule of the Pope’s 
legates. Bonaparte stepped in to “ hold the balance,’’ curbing 
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the power of the “ clericals ’’ and restraining the more lunatic 
activities of the Jacobins. The crude and errant genius of these 
Italian Jacobins reached its height in the patriotic liturgy and 
Credo which began thus: “I believe in the French Republic 
and in its son, General Bonaparte.”’ 

With an eye to the political realities of the situation Bonaparte 
decided to win the support of the bishops. Less than a year 
later he was proclaiming to the Egyptians that he had over- 
thrown the Pope, who had said that men should make war 
against the Moslems; that he had dispersed the Knights of 
Malta. In view of the current interest in the origins of leaflet 
raids it may be pointed out that this attempt to win Christian 
and Moslem support at the same time was partially foiled by 
Sir Sidney Smith during the siege of Acre, when he distributed 
among the Christians of the Lebanon copies of Bonaparte’s 
proclamations to the Egyptians. 

Josephine had caused great anxiety to the young general, 
who complained that she had answered his desperate love 
letters as though she were a woman of fifty. In Egypt he had 
received proof of her infidelity. The emotional disturbance 
which this news caused seriously taxed his faith in everything 
human and divine. ‘“‘I am weary of human nature, and 
grandeur is only a burden to me,” he cried in his abject misery. 
‘Feeling has withered ; glory has become stale ; at twenty- 
nine I have drunk life to the dregs. There is nothing left for me 
now but to become a complete egoist.’’ 

This was the state at which General Bonaparte had arrived 
when Consalvi spoke of him as “‘ an extraordinary young man, 
yet very difficult to judge... .” 


As soon as he had overthrown the Directory and established 
himself as First Consul, Bonaparte made up his mind to stand 
forward, not as the protégé of the army, but as the repre- 
sentative of the people—of France. He won over the 
democratic priest Bernier, whose career is somewhat curious. 
He had played a big part in the Vendean insurrection, and later 
took part in the negotiations which led up to the Concordat of 
1801. Bonaparte had real historic sense and an understanding 
of the vague desires and dreams of the inarticulate masses. He 
realized what the hot-headed members of the revolutionary 
clubs did not, that one over-rides tradition at one’s peril. 
Opinion is divided as to whether Napoleon betrayed the 
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Revolution, or whether, as he himself claimed, he had saved it 
by transmitting to posterity its principles and abiding spirit, 
shorn of the Jacobinical trimmings that threatened to destroy 
its form and symmetry. 

However, betrayal or not, he made up his mind to heal the 
breach between the Revolution and the Church. In spite of 
fierce opposition from his generals—‘‘ men,” in Bourrienne’s 
words, “‘ who having passed their lives in camps, had more often 
entered a church in Italy to carry off a painting than to hear 
Mass ’’—Bonaparte went doggedly ahead. He must conciliate 
the Church. Addressing the Milanese clergy a few days before 
the Battle of Marengo, he played at his favourite réle—the 
philosopher-statesman : 

‘‘ Experience has undeceived the French and has convinced 
them that the Catholic religion is better adapted than any other 
to diverse forms of government, and is particularly favourable 
to republican institutions,” he said. ‘‘ I myself am a philo- 
sopher, and I know that in every society whatsoever, no man 
is considered just and virtuous who does not understand whence 
he came and whither he is going. Simple reason cannot guide 
you in this matter ; without religion one walks continuously in 
darkness ; and the Catholic religion alone gives a man a certain 
and infallible information concerning his origin and latter end.” 

After many stormy scenes during which Bonaparte tried the 
alternating resources of his anger and his charm on the unfor- 
tunate and ineffective envoy, Cardinal Caprara, the Concordat 
of 1801 saw the light of day ; “‘ the Revolution,” as the wits 
said, “‘ went to Mass.’”’ Consalvi arrived in Paris to save 
Caprara handing the Court of Rome too obvious a gift-horse. 
Bonaparte’s tantrums did not unsettle him. When he threat- 
ened to establish Protestantism as the State religion, Consalvi 
coolly turned the remark aside with a commonplace. He saw 
clearly enough that the First Consul had more need for the 
Concordat than he was willing to let Rome know. 


Bonaparte had, of course, no serious intention of making 
Protestantism the State religion, for, as he remarked to the 
Count and Countess de Montholon at St. Helena, such an 
action would have caused a serious division in public policy : 
‘“‘ These parties by tearing one another to pieces would have 
annihilated France, and would have made her the slave of 
Europe, when my ambition was to make her the mistress of 
Europe. With the aid of Catholicism I should more easily 
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attain all my great results. Abroad, Catholicism would keep 
the Pope on my side ; and with my influence andour forces in 
Italy, I did not despair of having sooner or later by one means 
or another, the direction of this Pope. And thenceforth what 
an influence! What a lever of opinion for the rest of the world ! 
Never in all my quarrels with the Pope have I touched a 
dogma.’”* 


Compare the staggering assertion in the last sentence with 
Hitler’s claim that he has never persecuted the Church, but 
only “ political Catholicism.”’ 


I have tried to avoid investing Napoleon’s casual dicta on 
religion with fatuous and over-ingenious interpretation ; an 
easy danger, for, as the reader well knows, the vast extent of 
Napoleonic literature makes it possible to lend plausibility to 
any viewpoint by shuffling one’s citations. But one dominant 
note seems to stand out in every one of Napoleon’s recorded 
statements on religion—the note of politics. Catholicism is 
preferable to Protestantism, not so much for its dogmas as for 
the fact that it possesses the solid backing of tradition and 
makes for unity, whereas the insistence of Protestantism on the 
paramountcy of private judgment makes for anarchy and 
offends his conception of order. Napoleon’s attitude can be 
best summed up in the striking phrase he made at the time of 
the Concordat negotiations: ‘I regard religion not as the 
mystery of the Incarnation, but as the secret of the social order.” 
Again there is the same note in a remark to Bourmont : “ Tout 
influence qui ne vient pas du government est un crime en 
politique.’’ Then there is his material standard of comparisons ; 
“Treat the Pope as if he had 200,000 men.’”’ Again, when he 
read the Bull of Excommunication after the Battle of Esling 
he said to the papal nuncio, ‘‘ You are a brave man ; I esteem 
you. ... I have 300,000 men under my orders. With his 
lightning can he make the arms fall from my soldiers’ hands ? ”’ 


They did drop in 1812, a fact of which Cardinal Pacca 
reminds us in his ‘‘ Memoirs.”” The Cardinal has the eighteenth 
century weakness for apt quotations ; he quotes the Scriptures, 
the Fathers, Dante, Horace and Virgil with great freedom. He 
is also fond of that fine Christian expression, “‘ the Finger of 
God.” This he sees notably in four events : 

1 Comtesse de Montholon, ‘‘ Souvenirs de Sainte-Héléne, 1815-16." Paris, 
1901. 


2 Cardinal Pacca, ‘‘ Memoirs,” trans. by Head, 2 vols, 1850. 


VOL. CLXXVII. 
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1. The deliverance of Italy from the French in 1799, 
only a few days before the death of Pius VI, thereby giving 
a bare margin of time for the dispersed Cardinals to 
assemble at Venice and elect a Pope. 

2. The restoration of the temporal rule of the Holy See 
brought about by the armed forces of powers that were not 
Catholic (notably, of course, Great Britain). 

3. The prompt and terrible effects of the Bull of 
Excommunication upon the destiny of Napoleon whose 
prodigious prospects began from that hour to decline. 

4. The tragic end and fearful deaths of Berthier, 
Salicetti, and Murat, accomplices and abettors of the two 
sacrilegious usurpations of Rome. 

One ironic result of Napoleon’s attempt to dominate the 
Church was that he unwittingly paved the way for the 
Ultramontanism of the nineteenth century. The independent 
attitude of the Gallican Church towards Rome had sprung from 
the old dualism of Throne and Altar. De Tocqueville suggests 
that Napoleon had seen how powerful the parish clergy could 
be before and during the Revolution, and made up his mind 
that they would never possess such influence under his rule— 
but it was exactly the possession of such power and autonomy 
that, in the past, had constituted a formidable check to Rome. 
It is equally ironic that during the Concordat negotiations, the 
First Consul should have ‘“‘ mugged-up”’ his theology from 
Bossuet. 


Why did Napoleon quarrel with the Pope in and after 1809 ? 
Why did he permit the Pope’s arrest and deportation from 
Rome? The story is a long and an involved one. Napoleon, 
himself, always asserted that these acts were due to a mis- 
understanding on the part of General Miollis, but that once the 
mistake was made he saw no point in doing anything about it. 
It was not until 1814 that he thought of restoring the Pope to 
liberty. He then instructed the Duke of Roverigo to “‘ let him 
burst upon that place (Rome) like a clap of thunder.” 
Talleyrand, although he had been antipathetic to the Concordat 
negotiations in 1800, subsequently described it as one of the 
greatest of Napoleon’s diplomatic achievements, and condemned 
his later quarrels with the Papacy as being particularly culpable 
in view of the fact that he had plainly before him the errors of 
the Constituent Assembly: an interesting judgment from the 
former Bishop of Autun. 





Bi 
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The quarrel with the Papacy was regarded as the “ skeleton 
in the cupboard ”’ when the time came to publish Napoleon’s 
correspondence. The twenty-eight volumed edition which 
was issued under Napoleon III’s orders carefully omitted the 
painful correspondence which might have done much to damage 
the Napoleonic legend he was industriously fostering. It must 
be sought for therefore in the ‘‘ New Letters of Napoleon I” 
(1898), translated into English by Lady Mary Lloyd. 

Did Napoleon die reconciled to the Church ? A momentous 
conversation of the Emperor’s at St. Helena gave the impression 
that he did. It inspired three great sermons by nineteenth 
century giants—Cardinal Newman, Lacordaire, and Canon 
Liddon. We were given an enthralling parable. The rebel son 
of Holy Church, chastened and humbled in adversity, gained 
over himself a victory, greater and more noble, than his military 
ones. Part of this conversation is as follows: “‘ His (Christ’s) 
birth and the history of His life, the profundity of His dogma, 
which touches the height of all difficulties, and yet is their most 
admirable solution, His Gospel, the singularity of this mys- 
terious Being, His apparition, His empire, His march across 
centuries and realms—all is to me a prodigy, an unfathomable 
mystery that plagues me in a reverie from which I cannot 
escape, a mystery that is under my eyes and endures, which 
I cannot deny nor explain. I see nothing human in this... . 
Nations perish ; thrones fall ; the Church alone endures. . . .” 

What is the authority for this conversation ? The Chevalier 
de Beautherne’s “‘ Sentiment de Napoleon sur le Christianisme ”’ 
(1840), in which work the conversation runs over thirty-three 
pages, and is cited as having been spoken at one time. 
M. Bouniol, who brought out a second edition in 1846, states 
that the former editor had gained most of his information from 
Count de Montholon. According to a certain M. Olivier, de 
Beautherne had a long conversation with Napoleon’s uncle, 
Cardinal Fesch. Fesch asserted that the whole of the Emperor’s 
life had been religious—a fact which according to him was 
apparent in all his works : he had been tempted by an emissary 
of Pitt in 1802 with the prospect of a splendid peace with 
England if he would make France a Protestant country. The 
Czar held out the same prospects on the raft at Tilsit, if he, 
Napoleon, would embrace the Greek faith. The fact that 
de Beautherne swallowed wholesale these incongruous “‘ inside 
stories’’ does not make us feel over-confident about his 
perception as a critic. 
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Holland Rose went very carefully into the matter in an 
article in the ‘“‘ Quarterly Review ’’ (1903)—-I believe that this 
valuable essay is more accessible in one of his volumes of 
Napoleonic studies—and says that Montholon, the presumed 
compiler of the work, was working hard for Louis Napoleon, 
whose chief of staff he became in the futile attempt at Boulogne. 
Whilst he admits that Montholon was incapable of writing that 
religious dissertation, ‘“‘ which viewed in the abstract, is so 
admirable in many ways, it is probable that he had clerical help 
in working up some of the St. Helena notes, and the result took 
the form of an eloquent manifesto.”’ Professor Rose holds that 
Gorgaud’s “‘ Journal ”’ is more reliable than the works of Las 
Casas and Montholon, since it is not marred, as their productions 
are, by a set propagandist design. He shows us Napoleon’s 
religious doubts. Gorgaud was himself a religious man, and the 
Emperor tried to dazzle him with arguments about the superior 
claims of Islam, or, again, he would be materialistic ; on another 
occasion he tried to scandalize the good man by threatening to 
write a history of the campaigns of Moses. When Montholon 
suggested that it would be fun to have a chaplain about the 
place, Gorgaud protested against the profanity of such a 
thought. Napoleon quashed the argument by saying that he 
had other things to think about. 

‘‘ The evidence on this subject is obscure,’’ concludes Holland 
Rose. ‘‘Montholon and Bertrand were then almost openly 
irreligious ; the Countess de Montholon left for Europe in July, 
1819; and the Countess Bertrand, who remained, was disliked 
by the Emperor. Two priests, Buonavita and Vignali, arrived 
in September, 1819; the former of these returned almost at 
once ; Vignali, though far from being the ignorant man he has 
often been described (for he had studied medicine and philosophy 
at Rome, and had recently taken the degrees of Ph.D. and 
M.D.) never won the great man’s confidence. Moreover, he 
was assassinated not long after his return to Corsica in 1821. 
There is, therefore, little left but the gossip of physicians, valets, 
or the commissioners of the Powers, the later lucubrations of 
Montholon, the evidence supplied by Napoleon’s will, and the 
directions he left for his son. Some doubt rests even on the 
question whether extreme unction was administered to the 
dying man. Montholon on his return from Europe, affirmed 
this to Lord Holland, but declared that Vignali had orders to 
say that it was administered solely on his (Montholon’s) 
responsibility. Vignali was certainly left alone with the sufferer 
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and doubtless performed the solemn rite; but why so much 
mystery should have been thrown around this matter it is hard 
to say ; except on the supposition that, even in his dying hours, 
Napoleon wished to fence with the judgment of posterity.” 

We may thus take our choice. We may see Napoleon 
reconciled to the Church, a noble and an inspiring figure, or, 
we may see him, less nobly, as a Balzacian hero, whose bitter 
end mocks the splendour of former days ; in which case those 
St. Helena years take on a shabby quality. We see the dynamic 
genius, now run to seed, nursing his miserable triumphs in 
pseudo-philosophical and religious argument with lesser men, 
lesser minds. We see him venting his impotent revenge upon 
a neglectful world in that awful will of his, which raises serious 
doubts as to the sincerity of any conversion ; he left 10,000 
francs to a junior French officer, alleged to have attempted the 
death of Wellington in Paris. Does this suggest Christian 
resignation ? 

Pius VII wept when he heard of the Emperor’s death, and 
on being asked the reason for his tears, replied, the Emperor 
must have had great courage to restore religion to France in the 
face of so much opposition. This episode, too, can find a fitting 
place in the drama. If we accept the “ noble ”’ interpretation 
of Napoleon’s end, the Pope exemplifies the unperturbed spirit 
and undaunted optimism of the Eternal Church ; her faith in 
her prodigal sons. If we accept the “ less noble ”’ one, then we 
are sharply reminded by the Pope’s tears of the tragic contrast 
that lies between Marengo and St. Helena. Two years later 
Napoleon was followed beyond the grave by the Pope whom he 
had persecuted with a cruel and disconcerting bitterness—a man 
of greater stature than many of his contemporaries knew, or 
posterity suspects ; a man who had so firmly conquered self 
that he could disregard and treat as nought the personal insults 
and humiliation endured when weighed in the balance against 
the concrete gain to God and His Church of innumerable 
French souls . . . yet who can estimate the depth of his sufferings 
in the years of exile from Rome? As he hovered between two 
worlds the searing memories of those years from 1809 to 1814 
came back to him. They caused two halting, delirious words to 
fall from his trembling lips. . . . “Savona . . . Fontainebleau.”’ 


ROBERT AUBREY NOAKES. 








CHRISTIAN BROTHERS IN 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


N Australia there are many addicts to the car-lending 
) ES ; and when, on October 2nd, 1939, I called on 

His Grace the Most Reverend Dr. Prendiville, Archbishop 
of Perth, he offered to lend his car for the afternoon so that 
I might see the work of the Christian Brothers in the vicinity 
of the city. Had it been possible he would have lent the car 
for a longer period, but his engagements made it necessary that 
it should be returned not later than 6 p.m. The diocesan 
secretary, Mr. P. R. Jackson, a young man who had previously 
been a jackeroo, shearer, wool salesman, and accountant, was 
with me ; and on our way to the Christian Brothers we stopped 
at Government Buildings where I paid a courtesy call on the 
Premier of Western Australia, the Hon. John C. Wilcock. 
Within five minutes the Premier had offered to lend me his car, 
with its driver, Joe Marr, for a couple of days so that I might 
see more of any part of the State than in a limited time was 
possible by train. This car-lending habit was one to be 
encouraged. 

Sixty little boys, aged from five to ten, live at the St. Vincent’s 
Junior Orphanage, surrounded by a large estate in the midst 
of the country on the Canning river about five miles from 
Perth. There is ample space ; and class-rooms, dining-room, 
recreation hall, sleeping quarters, and accommodation for 
Matron and Staff are in separate brick buildings. Even the 
youngest boy had a cubicle to himself. These cubicles open 
off a wide verandah surrounding a paved quadrangle; and 
during the hot summer months of December and January, beds 
are moved to the verandah. Milk, butter, eggs and vegetables 
are from the Home Farm; and on the river a boy learns to 
fish, to swim, and to paddle his own canoe. Elementary 
education is to the third standard, and at the age of eleven the 
boys pass on to the next stage in a co-ordinated plan. These 
orphans are Catholics and the aim of those who planned this 
Orphanage is that not only should they learn their religion, 
but also should receive, during years when the mind is most 
pliable, pleasant impressions of the open air country life for 
which their training has already begun. 

Many of the boys come from cities, and so it is necessary to 
awaken their love of the country. Only a sentimentalist would 
doubt the necessity. One of the most terrible things I ever 
heard was said by a poor London child on returning from a 
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week’s holiday—‘“‘ I hate the country”; and this hate was 
not prompted by any unkindness from country people but by 
an acquired dislike of natural beauty. God made the country, 
but the Devil is doing his best to make city slaves myopic. 
Communists say that all religion is merely dope to blind the 
masses: and I know that at times and places Catholicism, 
fallen on evil days, has been used as dope for both rich and 
poor. It is not the only faith to have been thus debased ; 
and in Protestant England during the eighteenth century both 
Squire and Manufacturer were pleased when Parson exhorted 
the common people to.be contented with the station in life 
where God had placed them. Yet in Protestant England 
religion as dope was never very widespread, if for no other 
reason than that there was never enough to go round. Never- 
theless, dope for the poor in England there was and is—gin 
palaces in the nineteenth century, and the products of 
Hollywood in the twentieth. Either may offer a means of 
escape from reality: and each may be destructive of a love 
of beauty and of truth. 

A few of the boys had come from London, but when I asked 
them what they remembered of that city they only smiled and 
said—‘“ The Sisters.’”’ They meant the Sisters of Nazareth who 
had taken the place of parents. 

“Ts that all you can remember ? ” 

“The Sisters’ garden,”’ said one, and meant the garden of 
the orphanage at Finchley that had taken the place of a 
forgotten home now vanished. That was all to the good ; and 
in Western Australia these children need never know how once 
“the fierce sun overhead—smote on the squalid streets of 
Bethnal Green.” 

Yet not all children to be found in orphanages come from 
homes that were poor. When visiting a great London orphanage 
for girls the thought came to me that their Christian names 
were a possible clue as to why some of them were there. 
There were girls with no fewer than three Christian names ; 
and I wondered what manner of parents had named a daughter 
—Stella Eveline Clare; Lydia Gwendolin Constance; or 
Audrey Vera Monica: and what dreams had been orphaned. 


“ Better be getting on to Clontarf,” said Jackson, ‘‘ because 
if Brother Keaney happens to be there you’d be kept all 
afternoon, and His Grace wanted the car to be back at six.” 

Clontarf, three miles nearer the mouth of the Canning, is 
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an estate of seven hundred acres with a river frontage of over a 
mile ; and here the river, fringed by sub-tropical trees and 
bushes, has expanded into a lake, the home of black swan, 
wild duck, and pelican. On a rise in the ground three hundred 
yards from the river’s bank is St. Peter’s Intermediate 
Orphanage, a two-storeyed quadrangular free stone building, 
and around it in separate buildings are class-rooms and the 
workshops for over three hundred boys. Beyond these are 
gardens growing vegetables and fruits, including grapes and 
oranges, the cricket pitch, a football field, the poultry farm, 
and the dairy farm. During the past forty years over 5,000 
homeless boys have passed through Clontarf. 

The surprise was Brother Keaney, a big stout man with the 
neck of a bull, a mop of white hair standing straight up, and a 
tanned face on which the map of Ireland was chiselled. His 
hands were large, his black habit was shiny and much the 
worse of wear ; and in the library, albeit the shelves were lined 
by volumes on agriculture in all its aspects, he looked an 
incongruous figure. In that somewhat sombre room his vitality 
radiated and after delving in a cupboard beneath one of the 
bookcases he insisted that we should have an Irish welcome, 
which was all the better when it proved to be Scotch. Then 
Brother Keaney marched me off to see everything. There was 
no escape short of spraining an ankle, and within five minutes 
I realized why His Grace had been precise as to the time when 
his car should be returned. 

Near the main building was an aviary of budgerigars, this 
name being derived from an aboriginal word meaning— 
excellent bird, and I was astonished to find that neither Brother 
Keaney, who is an authority amongst Bird Fanciers, nor any 
of the half-dozen boys present, realized that this beautiful 
Australian bird is a talker. So I instructed them how the male 
bird could be made to talk by putting it when young in a cage 
to itself, keeping it indoors, and repeating for ten minutes the 
same words from time to time. I told them that the budgerigar 
was the best talking bird in the world, but here I may have 
been wrong because since then I have been informed that both 
Mexican Blue and African Grey parrots are better talkers. On 
his side Brother Keaney discovered I did not know that a 
janet is foaled by a donkey and sired by a horse, whereas a 
mule is foaled by a mare and sired by a donkey. Much else 
did I learn and before that afternoon, with a brief interval 
for a cup of tea, was over I could, by feeling the consistency of 
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her sacro-iliac ligament, foretell within a few hours when a 
cow was going to calf. 

Brother Keaney seemed to be popular with the boys, and the 
older ones when passing gave him a friendly nod. When 
writing of headmasters it is customary to say that they know 
by name every boy in the school, but in the case of Brother 
Keaney this would be a perversion of the truth, because when 
he called up a small boy, as he did every few minutes, his first 
question was—‘* And what’s your name? ”’ 

“ John,” replied a grinning boy. 

“Of course it is,’’ and he ruffled the boy’s hair so that it 
stood up like his own. This was followed by a friendly punch 
on the chest—‘‘ Now, pull yourself up, John: Stick out your 
chest ; so that the doctor will see what a big boy you are. 
That’s right ; and the doctor’s come all the way from London 
to see you.” 

Then a grinning boy would give me a glance of appraisement, 
and I grinned in reply. Nevertheless, I reflected that as a 
child I had looked askance at strangers who were introduced 
as having come all the way from some far off place to see me. 
Personally I never believed that story, and viewed them with 
suspicion. 

At the age of eleven these boys come to Clontarf where they 
complete their primary education at the age of fourteen. 
Thereafter they are divided into three groups for vocational 
training. Those of outstanding character and ability, and who 
show an inclination for farming, are sent on to St. Mary’s 
Agricultural School at Tardun, over three hundred miles north 
of Perth. Those who are short of that standard but have an 
inclination to work on the land are sent to St. Joseph’s Farm 
School at Bindoon, sixty miles north of Perth. There they 
receive a comprehensive training as farm hands in mixed 
farming for not more than two years, and are then placed with 
reliable farmers who are bound by Government regulations to 
pay them stipulated wages according to age. Boys who show 
no inclination for work on the land and have an aptitude for 
trades such as carpentry, bricklaying, plumbing, plastering, or 
modelling, remain at Clontarf and receive expert tuition in 
well-equipped workshops for one or two years. Moreover the 
work done and the time spent by boys in the workshops at 
Clontarf is recognized by the Apprenticeship Board as part of 
their apprenticeship period, so that on leaving school and 
entering any of these trades they receive Union wages. In 
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one of the workshops I saw a boy, who looked younger than he 
was, welding with the oxy-acetylene blower, and I asked the 
Brother in charge—“ Do they never burn themselves ? ” 

“Only once,” he replied with a slow smile. Australian 
humour, although not cruel, is often sardonic. 

Before leaving I was glad to learn that two of the boys had 
already begun to train a budgerigar; and also that Brother 
Keaney would be at my hotel at five o’clock next morning, 
when he, Jackson, and I would motor to Bindoon and Tardun 
in the car so kindly provided by the Premier. 


Half a mile from the homestead of St. Joseph’s Farm School 
at Bindoon we left the road and the car was now on a rough 
track across a wide green valley between distant hills timbered 
with large white gums. Here and there the track was soft in 
depressions where water would gather after much rain, and at 
one such place Joe looked doubtful as he put the heavy Dodge 
car into reverse to draw the front wheels out of mud into 
which they were sinking. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Brother Keaney. ‘‘ There’s timber 
below.” 

“Can’t say I felt it,”’ said Joe. 

“Then why not leave the track,” I suggested, “‘ and drive 
across that green place over there.”’ 

Joe nodded slowly in disgust—‘ And then watch the whole 
ker disappear.”’ 

The car surmounted the mud; and in the next paddock 
were some of the six hundred Merino-Peppin stud ewes which, 
when crossed with Leicester-Southdown rams, produce a good 
annual supply of lambs, to be fattened on peas and oats and 
sold profitably before they are many months old. In this 
beautiful well-watered valley the Brothers have 17,000 acres 
of land with a variety of soils, and here they and the boys 
engage in almost every variety of mixed farming—grain 
production, dairying, lamb fattening, pig and poultry raising 
and fruit growing. Produce is easily marketed at Perth as the 
Midland Junction is only thirty-five miles distant. All this 
makes a good training for farm hands; and, moreover, it 
ensures that boys being thus trained are totally separated from 
those being trained at Tardun ; and this prevents a feeling of 
inferiority amongst the former or of superiority amongst the 
latter boys. On the other hand, Tardun boys, after being 
trained in grain and wool production, are sent at the age of 
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nineteen to Bindoon to gain experience of mixed farming, but 
they are now associating with younger boys. Furthermore, 
during a drought in the Northern area, stock can be sent by rail 
in twenty-four hours from Tardun to Bindoon, where some of 
the creeks are never dry. This magnificent property was 
presented to the Brothers by Mrs. Musk of Perth to whom it 
had been bequeathed by her husband. 

Some two miles, or so it seemed, from the main road, the 
car stopped near rising ground at the foot of very small hills. 
In pouring rain Brother Keaney and I made our way under a 
wire fence to a place where two men were unloading bricks 
from a truck. After a chat in the rain, the men showed us a 
spot which they said was “ the plice.’”” Brother Keaney handed 
me the spade he had brought from the homestead, and I, with 
some difficulty, for despite the rain, the earth was very dry, 
removed a turf. 

“And now,” said Brother Keaney, “‘ you’ve cut the first 
turf for the foundations of the Christian Brothers’ Agricultural 
School at Mount Pleasant, Bindoon, in Western Australia.” 

“Thank you very much. It’s a great honour, and if that’s 
all that’s got to be done it’s an excellent ceremony.”’ 

“And what else would there be to be done? ”’ 

“T thought I might be expected to make a speech, and that 
you’d have taken off your hat and said some prayers.”’ 

“‘ Make a speech if you want to, but it’s getting back to the 
car you better be doing or getting wet without a coat in all 
this rain—and sure we don’t need to take off our hats to say 
a prayer.” 

Next day I saw Tardun, which is in the diocese of the Most 
Reverend Dr. O’Collins, Bishop of Geraldton, whose hospitality 
we had enjoyed overnight. At Tardun, eighty odd miles from 
Geraldton, the almost level line of the horizon is broken by 
one of those slight elevations of the plain which in these parts 
are called hills ; and rising from the centre of this low hill the 
Tower of St. Mary’s Agricultural School was visible against 
the skyline from a distance of ten miles. The tower is not yet 
completed, and some of the boys were working on its scaffolding 
when we arrived. Yet much has been done since 1927 when 
the Brothers acquired from the Government over twenty 
thousand acres of uncleared primeval land in this northern 
wheat belt. The staff consists of twelve men, of whom 
ten are Brothers, who are either certificated teachers or experts 
in some branch of farming. A matron is in charge of domestic 
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arrangements. Staff and boys have already cleared over 
eight thousand acres of scrub, timbered with heavy York gums 
—formidable work and requiring the courage and perseverance 
of pioneers. A boundary fence has been run round the whole 
property, and there are many subdivisional fences. During the 
past five years the annual area under grain cultivation has 
never been less than four thousand acres, and an additional 
ten thousand acres of scrub has now been acquired and set 
aside as locations for selected boys on leaving the school. 

At first the water problem was serious, but was solved by 
the sinking of fifteen wells from which the water is pumped by 
windmills into a concrete dam to hold a million gallons in the 
centre of the property. They have also constructed a covered-in 
reservoir capable of conserving a million gallons near the school. 
As clearing, cultivation and water supply increased, more and 
more horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs were introduced, and on 
the way to the school I had seen a boy working a stripper 
drawn by a team of six horses abreast. Moreover, the stock 
find good feeding among the primitive grasses of the scrub, 
where kangaroos and brush turkeys abound. 

The boys receive a secondary education—in English, 
History, Mathematics, Book-keeping, Physics, Chemistry, 
Agricultural Science, Wood, Metal, Leather and Survey Work— 
which continues until they secure the junior University 
Certificate. For part of the day they are also engaged in farm 
work according to the season. This work includes everything 
from clearing scrub to harvesting grain: the management of 
stock: dairying, lambing, shearing, wool-pressing: well- 
sinking and the use of concrete: together with many other 
activities including the running and repair of cars, trucks, 
tractors, and agricultural machinery. 

When a boy has secured the junior University Certificate, 
he is engaged on full time work on the farm and is paid wages 
according to his age and the regulations laid down by the 
Child Welfare Department of the State. The wages are sent 
to the Department to be kept in trust until the boy has reached 
the age of twenty-one. At that age, if he seems likely to 
become a capable and reliable farmer, the Brothers appoint 
him on probation as manager of one of their separate farms. 
For this work he is also paid. The probationer manager who, 
after sufficient trial, satisfies the school authorities, is then 
settled on a farm and is assisted by the parent body until able 
to provide for himself ; when the property is legally handed 
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over to him. Those who fail to reach the required standard of 
character and efficiency are found positions as farm hands with 
reliable farmers: and this placing is not difficult because the 
applications for boys trained at Tardun exceed the numbers 
who are available. 

There was a boy of sixteen who had originally come from 
London and so I asked him— 

“Would you rather be living in England or Australia? ”’ 

‘* Australia.” 

“Why?” 

‘“‘ There’s more freedom here.” 

Brother Keaney said many more boys from England’ were 
wanted, but they should come out young when they could 
assimilate with their new surroundings. He was right, and 
amongst these boys themselves no distinction is made between 
British and Australian. Of Brother Keaney I saw little at 
Tardun because as soon as we arrived he went off with some of 
the senior boys after cordial greetings had been exchanged to 
the accompaniment of much chaff, back slapping and shoulder 
patting. I was not surprised, because in reply to a comment 
on Brother Keaney’s popularity one of the boys had said, “‘ Well, 
you see, he’s the only father we ever knew.” — 

From the half-built Tower I saw all around me vast areas 
of yellow and gold, separated and sheltered by dark strips of 
scrub with heavy timber. These were fields of oats, barley, 
and wheat, radiating from Tardun for a distance of ten miles. 
Only one dwelling was in sight and of that only the roof was 
visible. It was the four-roomed cottage of the first Tardun 
“ graduate,” as they call those of the boys who are settled on 
farms of their own. This graduate is now aged 24 and had 
been provided with the four-roomed cottage together with a 
farm of 2,500 acres, boundary fenced and watered with three 
wells. One-third of the land had been cleared, cultivated, and 
seeded with wheat and oats. From his accumulated wages 
this ‘‘ graduate’ was able to stock his farm with sheep in 
addition to purchasing a team of ten horses to work the various 
machines on his farm. For the purchase of these machines 
he had assistance from the Brothers; but this year wheat 
prices are good and he will repay his monetary debt. This once 
homeless and friendless boy, lacking means or influence, will 


1 Prior to the war it had been hoped that over a hundred English Catholic 
children would have been immigrated to Western Australia in 1939 through 
the Catholic Immigration Society (Chairman—the Very Rev. Canon Craven, 
27, Tavistock Place, London, W.C.1). 
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soon possess an unencumbered property of his own: and only 
by reason of his character and abilities having been fostered 
by the Christian Brothers of Ireland. 

The English think the Irish impracticable, and fail to realize 
how practical that nation has always been in its traditional 
devotion to learning and education. By the Penal Laws 
imposed on Ireland by England during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century a Catholic was neither allowed to educate 
his children as Catholics nor to send them abroad to be thus 
educated, and it was also illegal for any teacher in Ireland to 
undertake this work. These children were condemned to 
illiteracy unless their parents were willing to send them for 
instruction in secular subjects to schools provided by the 
English Government. The parents, anxious as they were to 
have their children educated, nevertheless feared that in these 
schools their children would be in jeopardy of religious and 
national apostacy : and so, in the words of an English historian 
hostile to Ireland—‘‘ where open defiance was dangerous, they 
extemporized class teachers under ruined walls or in the dry 
ditches by the roadside, where ragged urchins in the midst of 
their poverty learned English and the elements of arithmetic, 
and even to read and construe Ovid and Virgil.”’ These 
popular but illegal academies were called “‘ Hedge Schools,”’ 
because they were often hidden behind hedges. One pupil kept 
watch, and gave warning of the approach of strangers so that 
the school had time to take to its heels before being discovered 
by a law officer or by an informer. No wonder that 
Montalembert should have described Ireland as “la Pologne 
de la mer.” These things should be remembered by the English 
people, because there can never be real friendship between the 
two nations until England remembers and Ireland forgets. 

A merchant of Cork, Edmond Ignatius Wright, decided in 
1802 to devote the rest of his life to educating Irish Catholic 
children. A few others joined him to form the Christian 
Brothers of Ireland, soon afterwards raised by Rome to the 
dignity of an institute of the Church. Their work in primary, 
secondary, and industrial education includes orphanages and 
schools for the deaf and dumb; and has benefited not only 
Ireland but also Australia, Newfoundland, Gibraltar, England, 
New Zealand, Canada, the United States, India and China, 
where they have likewise established themselves. 


HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 
1 Froude. The English in Ireland, Vol. I, pp. 511-2. 
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HENRI BERGSON 


N Jan. 5th of this year occurred the death of Henri 
(ee at the age of eighty-two—“‘the greatest figure 

and most original thinkerin contemporary philosophy,” 
as he has been called. Born at Paris on October 18th, 1859 
(his mother was an English woman) Bergson, after holding 
various professorial appointments in the provinces and at 
Paris, became professor at the Collége de France in 1goo. 
Bergson’s father was a Jew, and when shortly before his death 
an exemption was offered him from the clauses of the new 
statute relating to Jews in France for “‘ exceptional services 
rendered to literature, science and art,”’ the aged philosopher 
refused to avail himself of any such privilege. He was an ardent 
French patriot and must have suffered keenly at the collapse 
of his country, of whose cultural and intellectual life he had 
long been an outstanding and inspiring figure. 

When Bergson lectured in Paris the hall was so crowded, 
that, it is said, many students sat through the lecture of the 
professor who preceded him, in order to secure a place. More- 
over, it was by no means only students who came to hear him, 
for his lectures became fashionable, and society people came 
to delight in his vivacity and charm of style, even if they may 
not have grasped very much of the philosophy which he was 
concerned to develop. He lectured also in England and 
America, and though his philosophy never attained the position 
in this country which it won for itself in France, many were 
unable to find room in the hall, when he lectured in London. 
His main publications have been translated into English, 
v.g. his ‘‘ Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience,” 


“* Matiére et Mémoire,’”’ “‘ Le Rire,”’ ‘‘ Evolution Créatrice,’’ and 
his last great work, ‘“‘ Les deux sources de la morale et de la 
religion.”’ 


Apart from vivacity and charm of style and the gift of 
striking metaphor (which is, however, by no means always a 
help to clarification and exactitude in philosophic thought), 
what was the leading ‘ motif,” which attracted hearers to 
Bergson and which made them find in him a man with a message 
to the modern world? Surely it was the emphasis laid on life. 
Across the arid wastes of positivistic and mechanistic science 
rang the voice of Bergson, as he showed with a masterly hand 
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and grasp of detail, that life cannot be explained in terms of 
matter, that soul is irreducible to body, that a Creative 
Life manifests itself in the material universe and, breaking 
the bounds of our conceptual knowledge, can be apprehended 
in the moment of living intuition, above all in the living 
intuition of the Christian mystic. And this was the voice 
of a man who was not a theologian or the champion of any 
particular dogmatic creed, but of a thinker, who was acquainted 
with modern science and who set himself to face afresh the 
great problems of soul and body, life and matter, God and the 
world, in the light of the findings and theories of modern science. 
The result was that Bergson dealt a mortal wound to positivism 
in France, and he deserves the gratitude of all who maintain 
a spiritualistic interpretation of the universe for his champion- 
ship of the irreducible character of life and mind, so persistently 
upheld in his writings. The author of ‘“ Matiére et Mémoire,” 
of ‘‘ Evolution Créatrice,”’ of “‘ Les deux sources,’”’ stands far 
removed from the camp of the old positivist scientists.”’ * 
Thus in his introduction to ‘‘ Matiére et Mémoire,” 
M. Bergson declares that his doctrine is “‘ frankly dualistic.” 
“‘ This book,”’ he says, “ affirms the reality of spirit and the 
reality of matter, and tries to determine the relation of the 
one to the other by the study of a definite example, that of 
memory.” To suppose that consciousness is simply an 
“‘ efflorescence ’’ of matter, an epiphenomenon or by-product, 
is to clothe matter with powers and properties which it does 
not possess, and which we are not justified in assuming it to 
possess. Bergson resolutely insists that matter is what we 
perceive it to be, and the movements of matter remain the 
movements of matter. If occult and mysterious powers of 
engendering consciousness and intellectual life are attributed 
to matter, they are attributed only in virtue of an a@ prion 
theoretical assumption. The materialist might of course reply 
that we can observe the connexion between the processes of 
cerebral matter and the processes of consciousness, especially 
in the representations of memory. Now nobody denies this 
connexion: but to assert a connexion between brain and 
memory or intelligence is no warrant for asserting that the 
movements of the brain are the cause and origin of ideas and 
representations. To use a striking illustration of Bergson: 


1“ Bergson and Intuition,’’ by F. C. Copleston, in The Modern Schoolman, 
March, 1934. 

2 Quoted from the Eng. Trans. ‘‘ Matter and Memory,” by N. M. Paul and 
W. Scott Palmer. 
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there is a connexion between the nail and the coat hanging on 
it, for if the nail be pulled out of the wall the coat falls to the 
ground. But who will be prepared to say that the nail causes 
the coat or even the shape of the coat? So is consciousness 
wider than and more than the cerebral state, and connexion 
between them cannot be taken to warrant the reduction of the 
former to the latter. Bergson supports this view from the 
phenomenon of aphasia, which is not so much a disturbance 
of the psychic life itself as a loosing or breaking of the tie, which 
binds the psychic life to its motor accompaniment,‘ a weakening 
or impairing of our attention to outward life.’’ The cerebral 
processes then have the office of receiving, inhibiting or 
transmitting movement; but the further assertion, that 
consciousness as such is but an epiphenomenon, is an 
unwarranted and dogmatic assertion on the part of the 
materialists. Spirit cannot be reduced to matter. 

In his earlier work, ‘‘ Essai sur les données immédiates de la 
conscience,’”* Bergson distinguishes two levels of consciousness, 
that of the superficial self and that of the deeper self or ego. 
The former consists of a series of well-defined states, which we 
speak of as though they were almost quantitatively distinct 
and separate. This superficial self is necessary for the require- 
ments of social life and the exigencies of language, and a 
superficial psychology is justified in describing this self in v.g. 
associationist terms, if it wishes to. But if it attempts to 
describe ‘‘ the concrete and living self’’ in terms of association 
and determinism, it falsifies the deeper self and goes beyond 
its brief. To split up the soul, as it were, into states, and then 
speak of one state as determining another—so doing away with 
freedom—is quite illegitimate, when erected into a universal 
principle, since the soul in itself, in its deeper nature, is an 
organic whole, life, what Bergson calls “ pure duration ’’— 
2.e., not a quantitative, divisible and spatial thing, but a 
qualitative totality. (This phrase “‘ pure duration ’’ has led 
some to think that Bergson postulates a soul, which is 
‘ becoming,” in such a way that there is nothing which actually 
becomes. His language, certainly, lends itself to this inter- 
pretation ; but it should be remembered, that Bergson wants 
to avoid the quantitative and spatial colouring of the word 
“ thing.”” His intention is good, even if his language is 
sometimes unhappy. The soul is dynamic and living, not static 
and quantitative). However much in trivial acts we may obey 


1 Trans. as ‘‘ Time and Free Will,’”’ by F. L. Pogson. 
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the laws of association, at least in the great crises of life, our 
decisions express the fundamental self and are really free. 
Freedom is a fact, says Bergson : it may be difficult to explain, 
but freedom is a fact for all that: the soul is conscious of 
its freedom and asserts it. It is certainly matter of doubt if 
Bergson allows enough to human freedom and if the explanation 
he offers is acceptable ; but in this article the writer does not 
so much wish to criticize Bergson’s view as to bring out his 
contribution to thought. And in rejecting the determinist 
hypothesis and asserting the fact of freedom, Bergson is most 
decidedly ‘‘ on the side of the angels.” 

Bergson speaks to us then of a human soul, which is life, 
becoming, “‘pure duration,’’ which is free and cannot be reduced 
to matter or functions of matter nor adequately described in 
spatial terms. And it is on this psychological approach and 
basis that he builds his general theory, which presents us with 
a doctrine of life, that is the source and origin of the universe, 
is free and creative, and manifests itself in the free spirit of man. 

In ‘“ Creative Evolution ’’ Bergson develops his notion of 
Reality as Life, a spontaneous, dynamic energy, the élan vital. 
Life in the universe is a fact, and it cannot be confined within 
the framework of a mechanistic hypothesis. “ Life is no more 
made of physico-chemical elements than a curve is composed 
of straight lines.”* Of course we may isolate some system from 
the whole, as the chemist does, and then a mechanistic 
explanation within this restricted field may hold good; but 
no mechanistic explanation will hold good for reality as a whole. 
‘“‘ It is of no use to hold up before our eyes the dazzling prospect 
of a universal mathematic ; we cannot sacrifice experience to 
the requirements of a system.’* Moreover, Bergson thinks 
that Evolution, with the appearance of new forms, disposes of 
mechanism. Adaptation to environment cannot explain the 
movement of evolution, any more than the ups and downs of 
the hills, over which a road passes, explains the road itself or 
even its direction. The movement is due to the creative 
evolution of life, and any mechanistic theory is useless, for 
there is no reason at all why, if life had evolved mechanically, 
it should not always remain at a rudimentary stage, as “‘ certain 
Foraminifera have not varied since the Silurian epoch.” 

What is the origin of life in the universe ? Bergson represents 
life as creative, as a great fount or jet of water, which is 


1 ** Creative Evolution,’”’ (Trans. Arthur Mitchell), p. 33. 
2 Ibid., p. 41. 
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perpetually ascending. The primitive direction of the original 
jet represents the evolution of living species, the drops, which 
fall back in inverse movement, representing matter. Using 
another metaphor, he says, that God is the Centre, from which 
‘‘ worlds shoot out like rockets in a fireworks display.”’* God is 
“unceasing life, action, freedom.’’ Does Bergson distinguish 
God as Life from that life which is in the world, the participated 
life of creatures ? Obviously we will not quarrel with Bergson 
for saying that God is Life ; nor will we find fault with him for 
stressing the dynamic character of the Real as action, if this 
could be interpreted to mean, that God is not a thing which acts, 
but is Act, His own infinite Act, ‘‘ Actus Purus.”’ And, indeed, 
we could even follow Bergson in saying, that God lights up 
material things into organisms, if this will bear the inter- 
pretation, that all life comes from God, and that matter is of 
itself incapable of producing life. In 1912 Bergson wrote to 
Father de Tonquédec: ‘I speak of God as the source whence 
issue successively, by an effort of His freedom, the currents or 
impulses each of which will make a world: He therefore 
remains distinct from them.’’ It is true that Bergson’s language 
about God, couched in metaphor as it is, often sounds un- 
acceptable in the ears of the Catholic theologian or philosopher ; 
but, in view of the words just quoted, we really do not see how 
Bergson can be accused of pantheism. The theistic inter- 
pretation of Bergson is further reinforced by his words in 
“Les deux sources,’’ when he speaks of the soul as feeling 
“that she lets herself be penetrated, without her personality 
being thereby absorbed, by a being who is immeasurably more 
powerful than she is, like the iron by the fire——.’” And, 
although Bergson may speak of God as if He were Pure 
Becoming, how can we fairly interpret this as meaning that He 
has no substantial existence, when in “‘ Les deux sources ’’ He 
is spoken of as the Object of mystical intuition, pre-eminently 
of Christian mysticism, and is thus an Object, not only of 
intuition, but also of love ? 

The idea of intuition plays a great part in Bergson’s 
philosophy. He depreciates intelligence, for he says that our 
intellectual concepts are “ static.’’ They break up the living 
reality into static bits as it were, and so cannot represent in any 
adequate manner a reality, which is not static, but essentially 
dynamic. “‘ The intellect,’’ he says, “‘is characterized by a 


1 “* Creative Evolution,”’ p. 262. 
2“* Les deux sources’ (French ed.), p. 226. 
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natural inability to comprehend life ’’ ; it has as its function 
the service of practical ends. If we want to grasp Reality as 
such, we must transcend intelligence and grasp Reality in 
intuition, which is above intelligence. 


Now this depreciation of intelligence has certainly had an 
unfortunate influence. It has been eagerly adopted by those 
who chafe at truths expressed in clear-cut intellectual pro- 
positions, and has been used to depreciate even the fixed 
dogmatic utterances of the Church, which are decried as static, 
as unable to contain and express a Reality, which is Act and 
Freedom. It is, of course, true that the dogmas of the Faith 
do not exhaust the divine Reality, but it is quite another thing 
to imply that they can become more inadequate than any 
statement about Transcendent Reality, which is couched in 
human language, is inherently bound to be—as though the 
dogmas were not the expression of Divine Revelation and as if 
the Reality which is partially expressed in them, could become 
different and so render the dogmas “ passés’’ and outworn. 
And in so far as Bergson has lent colour to this modernistic 
outlook, we can only deplore his influence. But he is not 
directly re§ponsible for all the uses to which his theories have 
been put, and in any case we should remember, that when 
Bergson depreciates intelligence, he is narrowing down the use 
of the word in such a way as to exclude what the Scholastics 
understand by “ intellectus.’’ His “intelligence ’’ is much 
more akin to the Scholastic “‘ ratio.’’ According to St. Thomas 
“ratio” and “intellectus’’ are not different faculties, *but 
‘“denominantur ex diversis actibus. Intellectus enim nomen 
sumitur ab intima penetratione veritatis; nomen autem 
rationis ab inquisitione et discursu.”* So when Bergson 
depreciates intelligence, he is depreciating one function—and 
that the lower—of mind. “ It is useful to bear this point in 
mind when considering Bergson’s thesis that the intellect is 
‘an appendage to the faculty of acting.’ This is not an 
unnatural conclusion for one who positively excludes from 
intelligence its higher operation.’” 


This distinction should be borne in mind, when one reads, 
for example, that with Bergson “ for the first time the attempt 
is made, to unite the tendencies of anti-rationalism in one 
philosophic system.” So Fr. A. Delp, S.J., in his interesting 


1 2a, 2ae, q. 49, a. 5, ad 3 um. 
2“ Bergson & Intuition,’’ supra cit. 
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little book, ‘‘ Tragische Existenz,’’ wherein he traces the 
antecedents of MHeidegger’s ‘‘ Lebensphilosophie.”’ That 
Bergson represents a reaction, not only to positivistic science, 
but also to the excessive conceptual intellectualism of v.g. Hegel 
(a reaction also to be seen in the passionate utterances of 
Kierkegaard and—in a less acceptable form—in the modern 
German “ Lebensphilosophie’’—as also in the Protestant 
theology of Karl Barth) is quite true. It would seem indeed 
that there is a healthy element in this reaction ; but, in any 
case, the point to be stressed in regard to Bergson is, that his 
“ anti-intellectualism ”’ is only partial, since his “ intelligence ”’ 
does not cover all that the Scholastics understand by 
‘“‘intellectus.’’ Moreover, Bergson himself taught, that the 
philosophers must attempt to rationalize the intuition, and 
then test this rationalization by further intuition. He may go 
too far in his depreciation of intelligence, as also in his belief 
in intuition as belonging to the method of philosophy, but he 
is right in denying, that the whole of Reality can be confined 
within human concepts. 

In ‘“ Creative Evolution’’ Bergson develops the idea of 
intuition in regard to the method of philosophy. He admits, 
that it is not a normal mode of experience, but he seems to 
speak of it as being within the natural reach of man. In this 
connexion the use of the idea is not happy ; but in “‘ Les deux 
sources’ he makes it equivalent to the experience of the 
mystic, when there is a “ prise de contact ’’ between the soul 
and God. This experience is attained only by a few ; but it is 
the supreme moment of the spiritual life, and is found above 
all among the Christian mystics. ‘“‘ Complete mysticism is in 
fact that of the great Christian mystics.”’ 

Bergson develops his views on religion and ethics in his last 
great work, ‘“‘ Les deux sources,’ a work which led many to 
think. that the eminent philosopher was about to enter the 
Church. He distinguishes between a “‘ closed ’’ and an “ open ”’ 
morality. The former corresponds to the instinctive solidarity 
of the antheap or the beehive. Man is a social being, and in 
virtue of this fact there is imposed on him the particular 
obligations of the social group of which he is a member. The 
collective or abstract of these particular obligations, 17... 
abstracting from the particular “‘matter’’ of the duty in 
question, is obligation as such, social pressure. In the case of 
the ants the individual ant works for the whole ant-family 
under the pressure of instinct or necessity ; but, when this 
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necessity is lifted on to the plane of freedom and intelligence, 
it becomes “ obligation.” 

This closed morality, the morality of obligation, is not the 
whole of the ethical story. There is another and higher 
obligation, which is “ supra-intellectual,” and is rather attrac- 
tion or “‘ aspiration ’’ than “ pression.’’ It is felt when one man 
transcends the group, extends his love to all humanity in a 
creative emotion, and draws other men after him. Bergson 
emphasizes the influence of personality, the place of heroism. 
The hero goes before and draws others after him: they are 
swept up as it were on the wave of life, on the crest of which 
stands the hero. ‘‘ Heroism is not preached: it has only to 
show itself, and its mere presence will be able to set other men 
in motion.’”* Yet Bergson’s principle of leadership or heroism 
does not refer to the nationalistic Fiihrer : the attractive power 
is exercised particularly by the mystics: it is a leadership of 
love, not of violence. “‘ The true mystics open themselves to 
the flood which envelops them. Sure of themselves, because 
they feel in them something better than themselves, they show 
themselves to be great men of action, to the surprise of those 
to whom mysticism means nothing but visions, transports, 
ecstasies. That which they have allowed to flow from their 
inner being, is a descending flood, which would win other men 
by their means : the need of spreading round about them what 
they have received is felt by them as an dan of love. Love on 
which each of them impresses the mark of his personality.— 
Let us go a step further. If the words of a great mystic, or of 
any of his followers, find an echo in the heart of this one or 
that one among ourselves, is it not because there is in us a 
slumbering mystic, who awaits only the occasion to awake ? ’” 
This is pre-eminently the case with regard to the Christian 
religion: Bergson draws attention to the personal and 
authoritative form of speech adopted by Christ in the Sermon 
on the Mount: ‘“ They have said to you; and /, J say to 
you——”’ 

If Bergson’s ethical doctrine is thus animated by the “ leit 
motif ’’ of Life, so also is his treatment of religion. Here, 
corresponding to the distinction in ethics between open and 
closed morality, is the distinction between Static Religion and 
Dynamic Religion. The former, static religion, is ‘‘ a defensive 
reaction of nature against that which might be depressing for 


1“ Les deux sources,”’ p. 50. 
2 Ibid., p. 101. 
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the individual and dissolvent for society in the exercise of 
intelligence.’’ In the case of insects such as ants and bees 
instinct supplies the necessary propulsion towards life in society 
and the subordination of the individual to life in society. But 
when intelligence develops, then there arises the danger of 
individualism and egoism. What is to be done? Nature has 
supplied man with the “ fonction fabulatrice,’’ which creates 
the god, guardian of city or tribe, who by “ his ”’ prohibitions 
and his sanctions of the tribal customs, prevents the dissipation 
of society. ‘“‘ Looked at from this first point of view, religion 
is then a defensive reaction of nature against the dissolvent 
power of intelligence.’”’* The representation of the god as a 
person is a later development; but we find at the very 
beginning “‘ Tabu,’’ which protects the social order. 

But the mythological function also brings an advantage to 
the individual. An animal does not know that it must neces- 
sarily die ; but man, as an intelligent being, does know this. 
In order, therefore, that man may not yield to this knowledge 
and frustrate the urge of the “ élan vital,” the mythological 
function gradually produces the concept of a future life. 
‘‘ Looked at from this second point of view, religion is a defensive 
reaction of nature against the intelligence’s representation of 
the inevitability of death.” 

The intelligence then creates Static Religion owing to a 
biological necessity ; but, when once formed, the primitive 
concepts may be developed by human fancy, as we see happen 
in mythology. Now this account of religion, though valuable 
as drawing attention to some of the functions of national, tribal 
or, indeed, of any religion, is, of course, highly inadequate. 
To find the earliest form of religion in mythology or in tabu, is 
not in accord with the facts as now known and as set out by 
v.g. Dr. Schmidt. However, Bergson has presumably no wish 
to assert a stage in which there was no “ dynamic ”’ religion, 
but only the “ static’ brand. 

Does Bergson then make all religion a product of the 
“fonction fabulatrice ’’? No, for there is Dynamic Religion, 
which means mysticism, intuition, union with God, this union 
of love being the source of a dynamic energy, which would 
spread its influence over all humanity. Few attain to this 
mystical union ; but the influence of the life of those who do, 
is felt by the rest of us, and so the two degrees of religion 


4“* Les deux sources,” p. 427. 
2 Ibid, p. 137. 
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interpenetrate, the static religion of the majority becoming 
vivified with a content derived from dynamic religion. Not all 
can become mystics, but no one is so alien to mysticism, that 
the mystic aspiration after union with God finds no response 
within his soul. The function of religion then should be the 
diffusion of mysticism. ‘‘In this sense religion is to mysticism 
what popularization is to science.’’ Yet the complete form of 
mysticism is to be found only in Christian mysticism, where 
the mystical union fructifies in the supra-intellectual morality, 
the love of humanity in the love of God. Love of all men, says 
Bergson, is not simply an extension of love of the group: it is 
different in kind. 

All true mysticism is one at bottom, the intuition of God ; 
and philosophy must base itself, not only on pure reason, but 
also on this intuition. It is from mysticism that we know the 


existence and nature of God. The Aristotelian proofs bring 
us to a God, Who is not necessarily, so far as the mere concepts" 


go, the God of mystical experience. The One is remote, 
self-contained: the Other is love. Bergson recognizes, 
however, that the ‘‘ mystical experience, left to itself, cannot 
bring to the philosopher definitive certitude. It would be 
entirely convincing only if the philosopher had come by another 
way, as sensible experience and reasoning founded thereon, to 
regard as probable the existence of privileged experience, 
whereby man would enter into communication with a tran- 
scendent principle." This is the method which in Bergson’s 
view is the only one which could cause metaphysics to make 
a definite advance. 

Strictly speaking, Bergson did not propound a “ system,”’ 
but treated various important problems in different books— 
though as we have seen, his thought does form a coherent 
whole. His answers to problems thus leave plenty of room 
for further development; and if in places his scientific 
knowledge is at fault, his conclusions debatable or inadequate, 
and his terminology inexact, the freshness and actuality of his 
method of approach is admirable and his treatment of problems 
inspiring, stimulating, and extremely suggestive. Moreover, 
in spite of all points which lay themselves open to criticism, 
Bergson, in the solutions which he gave to the questions he 
considered, has shown himself definitely on the side of all 
those who believe in and cherish spiritual and supersensible 
values. 


1 “Les deux sources,’’ p. 265. 
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The present writer intended to write an appreciative article, 
and so has deliberately avoided extensive adverse criticism, 
being particularly careful to avoid the contemptible attitude 
of those mountebanks, who try to turn Bergson into an object 
of ridicule, mainly by holding his metaphors (sometimes rather 
extravagant) up to scorn, as if the Bergsonian metaphor were 
the leading feature of the Bergsonian philosophy. At the same 
time, he is entirely in agreement with Father M. C. D’Arcy, 
S.J., when he writes in The Tablet for January 11th, 1941, that : 
‘““ Undoubtedly Bergson will take his place among the important 
philosophers of all time, both because of the originality of his 
views and his influence in the history of thought.’’ In losing 
M. Henri Bergson, France has lost a great son and the world 


a great mind. ) 
. F. C. COPLESTON. 
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It is with special gratitude that we wish to thank all those who 
have assisted the Forwarding Scheme during the past year. It has 
meant, we know very well, a real sacrifice. But never was a gift 
more appreciated—to judge from the letters we receive. We are 
asked continually for more and more copies ; we should be most 
grateful for further subscriptions to enable us to send them. 

An American missionary in Nanking has recently written: “ It 
is with amazement and hence double gratitude that I see THE MONTH 
coming to us regularly despite the Luftwaffe. Some people don’t 
realize what you have to go through. We do, as we went through 
a fraction of it ourselves, and during that time didn’t think of 
helping out people in foreign countries. Congratulations on the 
wonderful ability to ‘ take it ’.”’ 

Many missionaries write and say that THE MONTH is the only 
means they have of knowing the truth about European affairs. 
Particularly do French missionaries ask for it. Ashamed of their 
country’s betrayal of its allies, they are most anxious to know what 
is happening to the Church they are so faithfully serving. 

To certain countries publications can be sent only directly from 
the publishers. The Manager of THE MonTH has permission to 
send them. Whence the added value now of a direct subscription 
in favour of a missionary. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘* Month ’’ to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
** The Month ’’ Forwarding Scheme, 114 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and all 


names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for ‘‘ The Month,’” 
or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. 














NOTES FROM A MISSION LOG BOOK 


HE exploits of pioneers, whoever they be and wherever 
the scene of their actions is set, always provide an 


interesting study. If the records of their first beginnings 
were compiled at the time by the pioneers themselves, not only 
does their story gain in point of interest but, what is equally 
valuable, it can be taken to be a genuine account of the facts 
related. When the Jesuits first arrived in North America they 
succeeded, after many difficulties, in establishing a number of 
missions, each of which had to send in an annual report of its 
activities to the Superior of the Missions, resident at Quebec. 
Nor was this the only source of information available, for each 
missionary had to visit Quebec once a year to make a retreat, 
after, or before, or during which he would give a first-hand 
account of the state of affairs at his mission station. In this 
way, it was possible to compile a very detailed account of the 
whole mission field and this was done by the Superior, who 
collated and edited the accounts he received, and passed them 
on to the Provincial in France, who published them annually 
under the title of ‘‘ Jesuit Relations.’’ These records provide 
a great deal of information about the lives of the missionaries 
and the habits of the people among whom they worked. 
I propose to pick out a certain number of incidents described 
in the “‘ Relations’ in the hope that a few glimpses may be 
obtained of the lives of these early pioneers in New France. 
One of the most urgent problems of the missionaries was that 
of supplying themselves with provisions. Although kind 
benefactors in France might despatch goods to them across the 
Atlantic, sea-borne traffic in the seventeenth century was liable 
to goastray. This was only too well known to the missionaries, 
the first batch of whom, setting sail from Dieppe for Canada 
in the ‘‘ Grace de Dieu ’’ (60 tons), found themselves, on the 
third day out, caught in the breakers off the Isle of Wight and 
this despite the fact that they had for captain ‘“‘ un seigneur 
fort accomply et expert dans la maryne.”’ But they were not 
wholly dependent on goods from across the seas. The land of 
the Hurons abounded in fruit trees of every description ; but 
the fruit—pears, apples, plums, cherries, peaches and quinces, 
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including the strawberries and mulberries which covered the 
ground—was all wild. In 1636, however, Father Le Jeune was 
able to report that a process of grafting had been begun, though 
he feared lest the severity of the winter might undo the good 
work. What really tantalized these French missionaries was 
to see the vines loaded with wild grapes. Some had tried to 
make wine from them “ through curiosity’’ and Le Jeune 
admits that it certainly tasted very good to him. With a view 
to supplying themselves with Mass wine, some wished to plant 
French vines, and when Le Jeune urged the difficulty of the 
intense cold, the Fathers pointed out that the vines would be 
safe during the winter under the snow and that there would be 
no danger of frost-bite in the Spring as the vines would not 
sprout so early as they did in France. The Superior seems to 
have been convinced by this reasoning for his comment is : 
“ All this seems to be probable.’”’” He was of opinion himself 
that the vine would flourish in the neighbourhood of Three 
Rivers, which, with its sandy soil, he compared to Anjou. At 
Quebec he had hopes of planting wheat as well as a vineyard 
and was proud to report that the local peas were more tender 
than those which came out by boat. One thing of which they 
could not complain was the richness of the country in every 
kind of animal. They report the presence of geese, ducks 
(various), teal, elks, beavers, porcupines, hares and even “a 
kind of cow that seems to have some affinity with ours.”” For 
fish they were equally fortunate for the St. Lawrence abounded 
in sturgeon, salmon, shad, flounders, yellow perch, carp 
and eels. 

But few of the Fathers or Brothers had time or opportunity 
for hunting and fishing. It was as much as they could do, 
especially in the remote mission stations, to sow a little wheat 
and make from the wild grapes a small quantity of wine for the 
altar. The small kegs that were sent to them were soon ex- 
hausted, nor is this surprising when we learn that they seldom 
arrived without considerable leakage. What is surprising is 
how they made so little last so long. From one mission comes 
the report that the vintage in 1638 yielded enough to fill a small 
wine barrel which kept very well and provided three priests 
with Mass wine for nearly six months. Twenty years later, 
from a mission 700 miles from Quebec and where there were no 
vines to be seen, it is reported that Father Ménard is getting 
anxious about his supply of wine, for he had taken with him 
not much more than a pint. Considering that he had been 
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saying Mass daily from November to March, and probably 
longer, it is not surprising that his supply was running out." 

Two years later we hear of another Father in similar straits. 
He decided to apply to the hostile Dutch traders for a little 
wine. As it would have been unwise to state the purpose for 
which he intended to use it, the Father pleaded the cause of his 
weak stomach as an excuse for his request. Whereupon the 
Dutch put some wine into a bottle, sealed it and handed it to a 
Savage to convey to the Father, having taken the necessary 
precaution of warning the messenger that the bottle contained 
strong medicine and that he would be well advised not to sample 
it. When he arrived, the Savage explained the nature of the 
contents of the bottle and begged to be allowed to taste a little 
to see whether it was really as bad as the Dutch made out. 
At this, the missionary retired to his hut with the bottle, bidding 
the Savage to be patient. Whereupon the good Father cut up 
some Barbados nuts and pouring a little wine over them, gave 
the mixture to the Savage. This worked splendidly, for “ it 
proved a medicine of such purgative effects as to deprive him 
of all desire to ask for a second dose.”’ 


The staple food of the Savages and the “ piéce de résistance ”’ 
of every meal was a dish called Sagamité. It was considered a 
great delicacy among the natives, and the missionaries did their 
best to acquire a taste for it. When writing to Father General 
Vitelleschi in 1640, Father Chaumonot describes this dish as‘‘a 
sort of soup made of Indian corn, crushed between two stones 
or pounded in a mortar and seasoned with smoked fish.”’ Two 
days later, when he writes to Father Nappi, Superior of the 
Professed house in Rome, details are added about the poverty 
of a missionary’s life and the description of the Sagamité was 
calculated to take even Father Nappi’s breath away: “ Our 
habitations are of bark. For want of a table and household 
utensils, we eat on the ground and drink from the bark of trees. 
The whole apparatus of our kitchen and refectory consists of a 
great wooden dish, full of Sagamité, whereto I see nothing more 
similar than the paste which is used in covering walls.”” But 
the cups of bark were apparently not often in use, for Father 
Chaumonot declares that thirst hardly troubles them at all, 

1 It is just possible that economy of wine was effected by using only water 
for the ablutions and purification of the chalice. This privilege was granted 
to missionaries in China in 1665. The Bishop of Quebec petitioned Rome for 
a similar leave in 1707 and it was granted provided that the mission was se 


poor that several priests would be unable to offer Mass unless such economy 
was practised. Cf. Zitelli: ‘‘ Apparatus Iuris Ecclesiastici,’’ p. 318. 
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and that he himself had not drunk so much as a glass of water 
since he came to the mission eight months ago. 

That the characters of the Savages provided an interesting 
study for the missionaries is clear from the “ Relations ’’ in 
which are given descriptions of the numerous differences 
between the Savages and Europeans which had particularly 
impressed the Missionaries.* 

We learn that a Savage’s normal mode of greeting was to 
approach with a silly giggle (inepto risu) with the exclamation : 
“Ho, Hho, Hhho.”’ If you pay them a visit, you must not 
expect to be invited to a drink “‘ as would be the custom in 
Europe,”’ but you will certainly be asked to take some food. 
At the meal, you will sit or recline on the ground or squat on 
your haunches, which is their usual posture when not hunting 
or on a journey, for they dislike standing, ‘“‘ maintaining that 
their legs become swollen immediately.”” The host does not 
sit or eat with his guests, but withdraws to a distance to watch 
the progress of the meal. The custom of silence at meals was 
very irksome to the French Jesuits, who also found it rather 
difficult to acquire a taste for partly-hatched eggs ; but, as the 
Savages ate these with great relish, the missionaries, in course 
of time, came to acquire the taste and one of them mentions 
that “‘ he has partaken of a little bustard from a well-boiled 
egg ; the flesh, when cleaned of the impure matter, is very fine 
and of excellent flavour.’’ It was the Savages’ belief that life 
was worth living so long as there was anything to eat. But it 
was quite against their nature to provide for the morrow. 
When they sat down to a meal things had to be done thoroughly 
and no food was allowed to be left uneaten. ‘“‘ If anyone eats 
sparingly and urges his poor health as an excuse, he is beaten 
or ejected as ill-bred, as being ignorant of the art of living.” 

Their manner of cooking was certainly primitive. As their 
saucepans were made of closely-joined bark, they could not be 
placed with safety over the flames. This difficulty was met by 
heating a number of large flint stones in the fire, which were 
then dropped into the saucepan which contained the meat 
immersed in cold water. We are assured by the Fathers that 
the water was heated and the meat cooked by this method more 
easily and more quickly than one would imagine. But the 
Provincial in France must have found this difficult to believe, 


1In Father Jouvency’s ‘“‘ History of the Jesuit Missions,” published in 
Latin in 1710, we read that the missionaries noted 600 such differences. This 
number need not be taken as literally as the Translator does who probably 
missed the Latin idiom. 
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for pots and pans and kettles were soon despatched for 
distribution among the Savages.’ 

They had, at first, a strong dislike for salt But, as the 
missionaries came to like smoked meat, so did the Savages 
gradually acquire a taste for salted food. But they never got 
as far as liking mustard, though there is mention of a noble 
effort made by a certain native in this direction. When having 
a meal with the Fathers, his eye caught sight of the mustard 
pot. ‘‘ Now, it is a Savage’s glory to be a hearty eater as it is 
that of many a European to be a lusty drinker.’’ So, deter- 
mined to leave no dish untouched, he helped himself to a 
generous spoonful of the mustard and the Fathers waited 
developments. Fearing to disgrace his tribe by betraying any 
signs of emotion, he tried hard to master the agonies in his 
stomach, but, although he set his teeth and compressed his lips, 
it was no good. However, he assured the company that never 
again would he touch what he called ‘‘ that yellow porridge.”’ 


Before the arrival of the traders in the New World, the Savages 
drank only water, and one of the missionaries gives it as his 
opinion that this is the reason why their eyesight is far superior 
to that of Europeans. ‘‘I would readily believe,”’ he says, 
“‘ that the superiority enjoyed by them over us in this particular 
is due to their not drinking wine or eating salt, spices and other 
things capable of drying up the humours of the eye and 
impairing its tone.” However that may be, it is certain that 
they soon acquired a taste for alcohol, as can be seen from the 
story of an Iroquois. This Savage used to come to church 
because he was friendly with the newly converted Algonquins. 
When his presence was noticed, he was asked whether he was 
baptized. He was vague about that and asked what baptism 
was. An Algonquin then explained that it was “ to receive a 
water of great importance which wipes away all spots and 
stains from our souls.”’ On hearing this, the Iroquois declared 
that he had certainly been baptized, and more than once, 
remarking that the Dutch had often given him that famous 
water, though they called it brandy ; on one occasion he had 
had so much that he became tipsy and had to have his hands 
and feet bound for fear of injuring the neighbours. 


As regards the Savages’ sense of smell, the missionaries report 
that “‘ they anoint themselves and smear their heads and faces 


1 The Savages came to have a great regard for these modern utensils. 
Their admiration for the King of France was unbounded when they learnt 
that the royal kitchens were well supplied with kettles. 
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with oils and grease that smell to us like carrion. The rose, the 
pink, the clove, the nutmeg and similar odours that are 
agreeable to us, are insipid to them; tobacco, which causes 
nausea to those unaccustomed to smell it, constitutes one of 
their chief delights.’’ That the Savages had a great liking for 
tobacco is clear from the missionaries’ letters in which they 
assert that “‘ everything can be done with that money.” 

We may now turn to see the kind of life that was being led 
at the central house at Quebec. This, of course, presents quite 
a different picture. But, although they are better off as regards 
provisions, there are more calls upon their supplies as there is a 
certain amount of entertaining to be done, what with the 
Bishop and the Governor living close by. One of the first things 
the Fathers learnt was that it was not practical to invite the 
Bishop and the Governor on the same day. So, on the feast of 
St. Francis Xavier, 1659, we read, “ no one was invited to the 
refectory for dinner ; the principal reason for this was that to 
invite the Bishop without the Governor, aut contra, would 
cause jealousy and neither will yield first place to the other.’’ 
There are, in fact, frequent instances of clashes between these 
two dignitaries. At midnight Mass that same year, the deacon 
got the thurifer to incense the Governor instead of doing it 
himself. The Governor felt seriously slighted and quoted from 
the Ceremoniale of Bishops. His Lordship, being rather at a 
loss and perhaps not a little pleased at the incident, said it was 
against French custom, anyhow. But this did not settle 
matters and the Jesuits were asked to act as arbiters in the 
dispute. They did so and drew up a formal document, which 
was deposited in the archives. Evidently the Fathers had done 
their work well, for when, a few weeks later, two of them went 
to the Fort to pay their New Year respects to the Governor, 
they were received royally. At first, however, they were a little 
apprehensive, as they were kept waiting some time before the 
gate was finally opened. The reason for the delay soon became 
plain, for, as the sergeant swung open the gate, “‘ he fired off 
his pistol, whereupon all the soldiers who were drawn up in 
file, discharged their pieces.’’ This splendid salute called for 
special recognition. One of the Fathers writes: “‘ I thanked 
them on the spot and sent them each a Rosary.’’ But evidently 
he felt, on reflection, that something more might be done, and 
so he forwarded to the mess an extra gift of a pot of brandy and 
a pound of tobacco. A few days later the soldiers were the 
fortunate recipients of a similar gift from the Bishop, as a result 
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of an incident at High Mass on the Epiphany. As the soldiers 
provided the blessed bread on this day, they took the liberty 
of marching up at the offertory, while the drums and fifes 
struck up the regimental march and they returned in the same 
manner at the end of Mass. The Bishop was greatly offended 
at this behaviour. When the soldiers noticed this, they pre- 
sented him with a loaf and this so pleased His Lordship that 
he despatched to the Fort two pots of brandy and two pounds 
of tobacco. 

The New Year was always the occasion for the interchange 
of presents. In 1648, the Quebec community received a small 
keg of Spanish wine from the Hospital nuns, while the Ursulines 
sent a letter and a relic cross to the Superior, together with a 
cake of candle wax for two of the Fathers.’ 

To a Secular priest in the neighbourhood, the Superior gave 
a wax taper and a Gerson (Imitation of Christ) together with a 
skull-cap which he had made himself. Gifts for the community 
were also arranged by the Father Minister. So, in 1663, we 
read, “‘On the eve, as New Year gifts to Ours, the Father 
Minister carried to the rooms of our Fathers, three pieces of 
citron peel and a coil of wax taper for each.’’ But 1664 was 
evidently a lean year, as the citron peel was replaced by a dish 
of prunes from Tours. 

There were more calls on the generosity of the community at 
Easter when the choir and altar staff were rewarded in some 
fitting way for their good work during the long Holy Week 
services. This would generally take the form of a bottle or two 
of wine or some beer from the brewery attached to the settle- 
ment. On one occasion the choir did even better, for, in addition 
to the wine and beer provided by the Superior, the Church- 
wardens served out an extra ration without the Father’s 
knowledge ; the effect was disastrous, as one of the ablest 
singers became so hoarse that he had to relinquish his place 
in the choir for good. The services were done with great 
thoroughness, though not without mistakes, all of which were 
recorded for the benefit of future occasions. If the “‘ Exultet ” 
was not sung, the fact was noted down and the reason, surely 
an adequate one, was given: ‘“‘ Father Dablon’s voice is not 
suitable.’’ On this same Holy Saturday there was some trouble 
over the doubling of the Litanies, for the two Fathers who were 

1 The cake of candle wax—pain de bougie—was a wax taper wound like a 


ball of string and was carried in the soutane; it served for lighting lamps 
and candles. 
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acting as cantors got a little muddled, and while one was 
chanting “‘ Sancte Petre,” the other came in with “ Sancte 
Paule.’’ This confused the congregation, ‘‘ who did not know 
to whom they should respond.”” Even at a remote mission like 
that of Father Ménard at Keweenaw Bay, hundreds of miles 
from Quebec, we notice that an occasion like a First Holy 
Communion day was not allowed to pass without some modest 
celebration. One year, he tells us that he gave the children 
“cakes, prunes and beer ; this is better than pasties for which 
a table and other things are needed.” 

At the end of the year, the Superior would forward to the 
Provincial a list of things required for the upkeep of the 
missions. If the list appeared rather large, means were found 
for steadying the Provincial’s reactions. For example, there 
was the case of poor Father Bineteau who had died from ex- 
haustion, “‘ but if he had had a few drops of Spanish wine for 
which he asked during his last illness and some little dainties, 
such as candy or other things, he would perhaps still be alive.”’ 
This was obviously designed to touch the Provincial’s heart 
and to prepare him for the long list that followed, which 
included : 


3 good razors with a whetstone. 

25 pots of Spanish wine. 

Ditto of brandy. 

30 pounds of good tobacco. 

1,000 nails, large, medium and small. 
1,000 needles. 

Etc. 


There were three Fathers and two Brothers at the Mission 
for which the above goods were requested. At the end of the 
third page of the list is added the note : ‘‘ The same is needed 
in proportion for each mission.”’ 

Razors were part of the missionaries’ outfit because, unlike 
those working among the African tribes, the North American 
missionaries found it necessary to be clean shaven as the 
Savages hated the sight of beards ; so much so that a certain 
French trader was set upon and killed because his beard so 
irritated them. 

Strict accounts were kept and these mostly took the form of 
goods lent and borrowed. In charge of St. Anne’s church in 
Detroit, in 1750, there was a Franciscan priest, Father 
Marie Bonaventure Carpentier. There was a frequent inter- 
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change of goods between him and the Jesuits at the Huron 
mission. The Franciscan was familiarly known as “ Father 
Bon” and his name appears often in the accounts. For 
September 12th there is the entry: ‘‘ Borrowed from Father 
Bon 3 bottles of wine.’’ For November 5th there is an entry to 
the effect that 3 bottles of white wine had been returned to 
Father Bon in exchange for the transaction of September 12th. 
Presumably the Franciscan was agreeably surprised to get 
repaid so soon, for a few days later we find him presenting the 
Jesuit house with “‘ some home-made cheeses, a little gruyére, 
half an ounce of tobacco, some mouldy snuff and two 
biscuits.”” Then, on December 5th, with a view to making 
amends for any defects in the quality or quantity of his 
previous gifts, Father Bon sends an early Christmas present 
and we find the entry on this date :“‘ Father Bon gave me 
one large swan.” 


Next to nothing has been said of the work done by the 
missionaries for the spiritual welfare of the Savages. It has 
been our purpose rather to convey some impression of the 
temporal and social side of the lives of these pioneer Fathers 
and Brothers of the Society of Jesus." 


What stands out in such a consideration is the fact that 
whatever difficulties came their way, were met successfully, 
which could only be done by men whose faith was strong and, 
not less important, who possessed a great store of good humour. 


PETER SIMON. 


1 The Editor of the Cleveland edition (1896) of the‘‘ Relations ’’ has a note 
to the effect that ‘“‘ The six classes of the Order of Jesuits are (1) Novices, 
(2) Lay Brothers, (3) Scholars, (4) Coadjutors, (5) Jesuits of the Third Order, 
(6) Jesuits of the Fourth Order.” 





O Christ, our Refuge and our Strength, Thou hope of humankind, 
Thou whose light shineth afar upon the dark clouds which encompass 
us on every side: behold Thy redeemed ones appeal to Thee, 
those whom Thou hast in truth redeemed with Thine own most 
precious blood. Hear us, O Jesus, our Saviour. Thou art the 
hope of all the earth, of all who suffer and are in difficulties and 
sorrow. We are tossed on the wild and stormy waves of the dark 
night. But Thou standest on the shore, able to see and to under- 
stand our extreme peril. Save us for Thy Name’s sake and because 
of the love which brought Thee from Heaven to earth that Thou 
mightest be our Saviour, Friend and King. (St. Augustine.) 
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LEADERSHIP AND PROGRAMMES 
Ne that generations of foolhardy secularism have 


produced their extreme forms in Stalinism, Hitlerism, 

and in allied sorts of Machiavellianism, we hear less of 
“ challenge ’’ to the religious conception of the good social life. 
Instead, it is the war and the evil behind it that issue the 
challenge—to irreligion. Pius XII in his last great Encyclical 
declared that the monstrous and idolatrous regimes which seek 
to subjugate the world provided ‘‘ a more impressive refutation 
of unbelief than any argument,” in the results they have 
brought to pass. 


This enormous object-lesson in the evolution of wickedness— 
from wrong ideas into fearful events—has seized the attention 
of thousands who never were aware of the process before it had 
these sensational accompaniments. This again means that the 
ground is ploughed and harrowed, by events mostly tragic, for 
the growth of better understanding of the causes of world- 
misery and the sources of lasting world-happiness. It is little 
more, as yet, than a predisposition in the general mind. It is 
not knowledge ; it is a readiness for knowledge. But it is our 
opportunity. And we, too, we Catholics and some others who 
hold Christian tenets, are awakening—speaking generally, are 
half-awakened—to the opportunity. The movement of the 
Sword of the Spirit ought, surely, to grow till it includes every 
warm and every reasoning Catholic; and, moreover, never 
ought interest in the Catholic philosophy about society 
(economics, law, peace, justice, family, marriage, arbitration, 
etc.) to be so intense and popular, and never ought our Social 
Guild to have such increases of supporters. Yet as the Catholics 
of Britain are as one in ten to the population, so, we may fear, 
the Catholics who think and utter their Faith, and apply it 
politically, are as one in ten of the total number of Catholics. 
Keenness and intelligence make up, in part, for lack of numbers, 
and for lethargy in the ranks; but we shall never (short of 
miracle) go far to impress the ideas of the Kingdom of Christ 
on to current and post-war events, at this rate. 

This is one reason for co-operating, in the social sphere, with 


other Christian individuals and bodies of goodwill ; as has been 
done in Norwich and elsewhere, according to reports in the 
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Catholic Press. Ifso many of our very own people (the favoured 
audience of the Encyclicals and Bishops’ Pastorals and Social 
Guild literature and Catholic Press articles) won’t march with 
us—why, we must march none the less, and alongside those 
sincere other Christians who want to see and to work for a 
Christ-governed nation and world. Thus mingling, we have 
much to give others, and nothing properly our own to lose. 
Most of the intelligent readers of their own denominational 
papers marvel and kindle if a typical social Encyclical is put 
into their hands. It says so much more fully and competently 
what they or their pastors have been trying to say, but which 
largely remains in a state of feeling and hope. They have this 
difference from the agnostic literary men, the ingenious pagans 
or rationalists from whom come so many blue prints for a “‘ new 
world,”’ which would be as wn-Christian as Hitler’s ‘‘ new order ”’ 
would be anti-Christian ; the difference that they hold the 
truth of the Godhead of Our Lord. Now I speak as one who 
has lived and thought long outside the Catholic Church before 
living and thinking within the Church, when I say that people 
holding this central truth in more than theory—with their love 
and intellectual assent—have in them the spark which can 
kindle into the full flame. For everything flows from that—the 
doctrine of the Church and Mystical Body, the doctrine of all 
the Sacraments, the truth of Our Lord’s progressive incarnation 
in mankind and institutions till the kingdoms of this world are 
His and expressions of Him. That truth has, in fact, taken 
many non-Catholics far, very far, upon the road to complete 
Catholic truth (the Wesleys, Pusey, Keble, George Herbert, 
Hawker, and others). 

But socially and politically, it is also a key doctrine. To 
present thoughtful and sane post-war programmes is not enough 
of itself: they elicit counter-proposals and hostile criticism 
even from Christians, for they look on these graphs and plans 
as Mr. So-and-so’s private opinion, or a certain committee’s 
secular suggestion merely ; for the organic bond of all these 
social and moral elements with Christ as Centre is not always 
explicit and emphatic enough. There is one ultimate “ society ”’ 
—the universe of moral beings, with the Son of God as its 
predestined King ; and all temporal, regional societies have to 
be seen as items within that, and secondary to it. This bigger, 
truer setting is apt to be forgotten, even by professing 
Christians! who will be found naively wrapped up in their 
temporal parties and programmes, even parties of one man, 
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and in personal fads and fancies. As for others—there is a 
scandalous ignorance in most countries about man’s purpose 
in life, the nature of mind and personality, the greater life of 
the world to come, God as beginning and end, the Son as heir 
to all things and the repository (and source) of all earthly power 
(no less than heavenly), and the nature of His present repre- 
sentation in the world in the Petrine Office and the age-long 
sacred oracles on faith and morals. A sad exposure, this, of our 
rudimentary notions of education: imagine our expending 
millions on teaching the young all the knacks and side-shows 
of living, but not what life is for, what persons are, and Who is 
their Source and final Fulfilment. Everything is taught about 
the journey except its nature, its reasons, and its goal! Such 
is the costly and futile masterpiece of the 19th and 2oth 
centuries, and many primary school teachers will tell you 
frankly what they think of this secular smattering. To-day, 
many social observers would welcome any teaching and 
leadership which will contest the ground with the vast tide of 
worldliness which affects children as much as adults. 

Therefore we have, to-day, potentially the ear of our millions 
of fellow-countrymen in proposing our vision of the society 
which is to come. It is important to seize the opening because 
the ideas which Britain embraces she will seek to give to a 
re-settling Europe. Her voice will probably weigh enormously 
from the Vistula to the Loire: then may the voice of the plus 
Christianity weigh decisively with her. Our allies and friends 
through times of suffering are composed of good material, very 
possible to work with :—the Poles, Greeks, Dutch, Belgians, 
Norse, Czechs, and French. We may add our constant allies, 
the Portuguese, with their admirable Christian constitution ; 
the idealist elements of America, and the Dominions ; and, 
over them all, a markedly greater disposition to heed the 
disinterested voice from the Chair of Peter. There are 
substantial elements also in Germany and Italy which have not 
bowed the knee to Baal (one has not forgotten Karl Adam, 
Allers, and Barth). 

Here then is a possible nucleus of the Lord’s Host awaiting 
its Captain ; it is a formidable, encouraging one. It needs a 
Sign by which to conquer, a call to heroism and effort, not to 
ease and relaxation, for we have been re-discovering that the 
call to sacrifice and unity is actually the more effective. What 
our mutilated, divided race requires above all else is a Leader 
and a unity of high command which will have their loving 
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homage and utter reverence. A primary necessity: yet none 
can offer it but Christianity. 

‘“‘O race of men,” mourned Dante in De Monarchia (book 1, 
p. 54), “ by how great storms and losses, by how great ship- 
wrecks have you of necessity been vexed since you (transformed 
into a beast of many heads) have been struggling different ways ; 
sick in understanding, sick in heart. The higher intellect, with 
its invincible reasons, you reck not of ; nor even of the inferior, 
with its eye of experience ; nor of Affection, with the sweetness 
of Divine suasion when the trumpet of the Spirit sounds in you, 
how good it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.”’ 

Of course Dante’s solution, like St. Augustine’s, and like 
many another deep thinker’s before and since, was the effective 
—the practical—the acknowledged kingship of Christ—the 
Power, the Catholic Lord, the universal Master of rulers, the 
summary of human nature, its Key-Man, the representative 
“Son of Man.” The word dictator has been soiled with all 
ignoble use, as, I am afraid, the other word democracy has ; 
but, though He wills to be the disposer and commander of free, 
consenting men, none would so deserve the prerogatives of 
dictatorship. All human life, in any State, has to be graded, a 
song of degrees, hieratic ; for human power, like human rights 
and duties, is discriminated and differentiated. It is also 
devolved and mediated, and therefore is a stewardship and 
trust only, in which kings and leaders must confess their 
responsibility to the Divine Overlord, as Pontiffs do. If 
executive heads of States neglect to acknowledge openly the 
Supreme (like some robber baron of old withholding fealty to 
his temporal King), they teach the fatal lesson of disobedience 
and disorder to their own subjects, and impeach themselves as 
unfit for others’ homage. If this is implicit in our Catholic view 
of things, it is quite a novel thought to millions of our fellow 
countrymen and Europeans and Americans, to whom power, 
even despotic power, is something in the naturalistic order—to 
be fought for, raffled for, or voted on ; no spiritual questions 
asked, no moral credentials sought. 

We have often, accordingly, to begin at the beginning in our 
social teaching efforts; just as, in things of Faith, we have 
often to press home the crucial first point, of Authority. So 
while we welcome the mainly excellent detailed Christian social 
programmes being put forward at this time, as eligible to be 
embodied in any good peace, we shall sometimes see them fail 
to carry full conviction on their undoubted merits (so much 
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more genuine than we have got in the world to-day)—and this, 
because the ever-living divine Centre behind and beneath all 
societies and politics is not seen vividly enough. Why, there 
are some Catholics, and very many well-disposed non-Catholics, 
who whatever their true personal love of Our Lord as arbiter 
of the conscience and consolation of their solitude, have still to 
realize Him as the immanent Reason in all things, the Logos, 
the Light that “ lighteth every man who comes into the world, 
and the world was made by Him.” The last epistle of Christmas 
day ought to have set more thinking on the larger track, with 
its declaration of Him as “ appointed Heir of all things, by 
Whom God also made the worlds ; brightness of the Father’s 
glory and express image of His Person, seated at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high.” 

His profound dominion over hearts—an unseen, interior 
empire—must not conceal from us (especially in world-shaking 
times like ours) His magisterial rights and imperial authority 
in a public sense. As, individually, ‘‘ the head of every man is 
Christ,’” so, communally, He is “ head of all principality and 
power.”’ All rivers rise in Him, all streams set toward Him ; 
nothing less than this is the apostolic and Catholic doctrine, 
and it is indescribably grand and empowering, an anchor in evil 
times, a trumpet summons to brave action at any time. This 
transcendent note is heard through the New Testament, in 
the Gloria in Excelsis, in the Te Deum, in the Mass, in the Jesus 
Litanies, and in the Creeds—“ one loud lone sound no other 
sound can tame.”’ No poor human revolutionary movement, 
no man-made risorgimento or renascence or regime, can pretend 
even distantly to such a glory of inspiration as this the greatest 
adventure of mansoul, Christianity. It is in the epistle for the 
feast of Christ the King—*‘ the first-born of every creature : 
in whom were all things created in heaven, and on earth, visible 
and invisible, whether thrones, or dominations, or principalities, 
or powers : all things were created by Him and in Him: and He 
is before all, and by Him all things consist . . . in all things 
holding the primacy, because in Him it hath well pleased the 
Father, that all fulness should dwell, and through Him to 
reconcile all things to Himself, making peace through the blood 
of His cross, both as to the things on earth, and the things that 
are in heaven. In Him are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge, . . . in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead corporeally, and you are filled in Him, who is the 
head of all principality and power.” 
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(It is impossible to interrupt or abbreviate these immortalities 
—the only Charter of man that is worth while ; surely the 
high-water mark of utterance, untouched except by others like 
them in the same pages). 

The point is, that here is a permanent structural fact of the 
universe ; and those who do not build upon it will see their sand 
edifices flake apart by the attrition of a generation or two. 
Other foundation, we are warned by apostle and experience, 
no man can lay—with any prospect of results. The paradox 
is that the earth obediently rotates on its axis, but the world of 
man and politics, which is free to do likewise, does not. The 
unbeliever, looking on, can see that something is fundamentally 
wrong, or that something fundamental is missing: either he 
does not know what, or he has an alternative mistake to 
propose, or he concludes that man is a groper in a maze without 
a Plan. But perhaps a majority of historians, politicians, and 
philosophers agree (among their lively discords) that there is 
an instability at the heart of human affairs. And never more 
so than to-day, when the bulk of mankind think collectively, 
and less personally and privately than at any time, I suppose, 
for centuries. A majority, again, concentrate on remedies that 
are admittedly mostly of the surface—interim, palliative, 
proximate schemes, boasting no better sanctions than human 
convenience, avoidance of war or poverty, neighbourliness, 
freedom of action, “ civilization,” efc. (when the motive is not 
more sinister, such as power-lust, race-pride, and the like). 

And all this sweat of human effort, grimly repeated, is against 
the grain in things—the grain set there by the Creator. How 
can it prosper? The overruling and timeless Plan is given, an 
inexorable fact imbedded in the make of the moral world ; and 
if our hand-to-mouth plans do not fit into that, well—it is sad 
for our ingenuous ingenuity, that is all. The Son (“of Man” 
and of God) who is the core and meaning of that inflexible 
eternal Purpose, “‘ above all power, virtue, dominion and every 
name that is named not only in this world but also in that which 
is to come ’’—to Him “ all things are subjected under His feet ”’ : 
in Him “all things are to be restored’’: He is “‘ the chief 
cornerstone in whom all the building, being framed together, 
grows into a temple of the Lord.” 

Cheap and facile seem our local utopias and Weltanschauungs 
in the white light of this, which sees the All as a creaturely 
growth within a divine Matrix—in One “‘ in whose name every 
knee shall bow, in heaven, earth or under the earth,’’ and who 
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will transform all that He will ‘‘ according to the power by 
which He is able to subdue all things to Himself.” 

The how of this continuous redemption is, of course, described 
in parable and epistle—it is vital, gradual, in heart and will, 
from within outwards, from the interior will to the vast outward 
world of matter and events and institutions. The ‘“‘ white 
magic ’’ of nature is a parallel to this sublime process—the 
emergence of gigantic oak from tiny acorn, of enormous animals 
from a germ, for example. The change is never imposed by 
force from without inwards. The Word was made flesh ; flesh 
can never generate the Word Who gives all order and life. 

Life creates organization ; organization can never generate 
life, and the attempt to do so only leads to what Huxley called 
“the rich absurdities of spontogenesis.’”’ Till men are 
Christocentric, they will be, in the strict sense of the term, 
eccentric. Their world will be without a force of gravity or a 
law of gravitation. They themselves will be rootless, or their 
feelers will find no depth tostrikein. That great, and modernly- 
instituted, Feast of ours, Christ the King, must be made much 
of by us 1m our capacity as citizens, voters and politicians, as well 
as taken into our devotional life. Whatever else is reverenced 
or obeyed, is so for His sake. For us, all meanings derive and 
radiate from Him “in whom all treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are,’’ and whom study finds inexhaustible in His 
“unsearchable riches.’”” Years ago, Liddon, in his sermons on 
Our Lord’s Deity, said : ‘‘ Would that in presence of the common 
foe, and yet more by clinging to the common faith, Christians 
could learn to understand one another! Surely it might seem 
that agreement in so stupendous a belief, in the Divinity of our 
Crucified Lord, might avail to overshadow, or rather to force 
on a reconciliation of the differences which divide those who 
share it. Is it altogether chimerical to expect that Christians 
who believe Christ to be truly God, will see more clearly what is 
involved in that faith, and unite in adoring confession of their 
Divine Head? The pulse quickens, and the eyes fill with tears, 
at the bare thought of this vision of peace, at this distant but 
blessed prospect of a reunited Christendom. ... It may be 
our Lord’s purpose to show His servants of tl.is generation only 
His work, and to reserve for their children the vision of His 
glory. A truth so sublime, so imperious, has other work to do 
in you besides shaping into theoretic compactness a certain 
district of your thought about the goodness of God and the 
wants of man.”’ 
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It has. And among its main works is to be steadily and 
increasingly embodied in politics, economics, social behaviour 
and public affairs; to be openly confessed (and not shyly or 
with polite periphrasis) by writers, speakers, and public leaders ; 
to be revered, as Judge and Reconciler, in His Church and 
living representatives ; to be a normal vivid interest to ever 
more and more intelligent people; to be spoken of in our 
schools to fresh and opening minds ; to move among men (in 
the persons of His followers) on the errands of mercy already 
happily familiar to us. We Catholics will, then, not know 
“man ”’ as an abstraction or an autonomous species, but only 
through man’s eternal Head; and know God only through 
Him Who is “ the Power of God, the Wisdom of God”’; and 
will subordinate all other efforts—intellectual, literary, social— 
to giving Him the exterior throne as well as the interior, till 
“the government shall be upon His shoulders ”’ and the Father 
has “‘ made His enemies His footstool.” 

The whole truth is more easily taught and enacted than 
half-truths ; the maximum programme is more effectual and 
winning than the diluted. The world will be won only by 
Total Christians. 

W. J. BLYTON. 





Lord, by Thee may we follow Thee, by Thee may we go to Thee— 
for Thou art the Way, the Truth and the Life—the Way by Thy 
Example, the Truth by all that Thou hast promised, the Life by 
Thy rewards. Thou hast said: “‘I am the way to walk in, the 
truth to seek, the life to embrace: the way that has no turning, 
the truth that has no error, the life that has no death. The straight 
way, the irrevocable truth, the life that is unending. The wide and 
spacious way ; the strong and universal truth; the ever glorious 
life.’ (St. Bernard.) 





But we, O Lord, are Thy little flock. Do Thou keep possession 
of us. Spread Thy wings, and let us shelter beneath them. Be 
Thou our glory. Let us be loved for Thy sake, and let Thy word 
be feared in us. Because when Thou art our strength, it is strength 
indeed—and when it is our own, it is all weakness. With Thee 
always is our Good, and it is because we turned away from Thee 
that we were abandoned. Let us now, O Lord, come back to Thee.”’ 
(St. Augustine.) 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
SOUND PSYCHOLOGY. 


Cognitive Psychology. By Dom Thomas Verner Moore, Ph.D., M.D., Monk 
of the Order of St. Benedict, Professor of Psychology, Catholic University of 
America. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company. Pp. viii, 636. 


Principles of Psychology. By Francis L. Harmon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, St. Louis University. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. Pp. xiv, 609. 


The Innumerable Instincts of Man. By Claude A. Claremont, B.Sc., A.C.G.I1., 
Co-Principal, Montessori Training College for Teachers. London: Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. Pp. 196, 6s. net. 


(>) has often been asked by Catholics for a list of reliable books 
on psychology. Those to whom such a request has been 
addressed will have found that it is by no means easy to 
compile a reading list of any length, if it is restricted to works in 
English. Any additions, therefore, to such select company must 
be specially welcome. 

Professor Verner Moore’s ‘‘ Cognitive Psychology ’”’ is beyond 
doubt a notable addition to our psychological literature. Dom 
Verner Moore is a Benedictine priest, a qualified medical man, and 
a psychologist of international reputation who has been in personal 
touch with much of the clinical material on which certain important 
conclusions in his book are based. He is, in addition, an acute 
philosopher. His book therefore represents to us the conclusions 
of a particularly well-informed and mature judgment, and we are 
brought into contact with topics which neither the pure philosopher, 
nor the psychologist, nor the psychiatrist as such is competent to 
handle with a sure touch. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
this book is simply indispensable, since no existing work can form 
an adequate substitute for it. Together with his earlier volume on 
“Dynamic Psychology,” to which it is a complement, this book 
should be on the shelves of every psychological and philosophical 
library. 

Part 1 of the book (pp. 1-92) is devoted to a consideration of our 
existing knowledge of localization of cerebral function. A surprisingly 
complete review of the neurological data is given, together with a 
description and evaluation of recent work on the effects of cortical 
ablations on the retention and formation of conditioned reflexes 
and habits. Dom Verner Moore shows that the known facts render 
it impossible to accept a mechanistic explanation of cerebral 
functioning, and drive us back to the concept of formal causality 
which has always been a central feature of scholastic philosophy. 
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In subsequent sections of his book, the way in which he marshals 
neurological, psychiatric and experimental data in support of 
scholastic and neo-scholastic doctrine, is most impressive. Such 
important topics as “‘ sensus interni,” nature of perception and 
apperception, memory, theory of knowledge, role of imagery, nature 
of intellect, and body-mind association, all receive due attention 
and gain welcome illumination from a method which Dom Verner 
Moore might fairly claim to be peculiarly his own. He is a 
metaphysician who is avid for facts. He takes his facts to his 
metaphysics and his metaphysics to his facts, and must have 
experienced an exhilaration which he has passed on to his readers, 
in finding a perfect marriage between the two. His discussion of 
the synthetic activities of sense and mind in the light of the 
scholastic doctrine of ‘‘ sensus interni’’ forms a most valuable 
contribution to psychological literature. This is a subject which 
has been disgracefully neglected in the past, and to many 
psychologists it has long been evident that it is along these lines 
that the solution to some of our most pressing problems must be 
sought. Dom Verner Moore is of the opinion that the organ of 
the synthetic sense is to be found in the cerebral cortex, and 
particularly in its frontal lobes. 

Interwoven with his treatment of the various subjects with which 
he deals, the author contrives to give us an acute analysis of 
psychological thought from Socratic times onwards. His evaluation 
of more recent tendencies is summed up in the statement that 
“‘ All modern philosophy has grown out of the attempt to solve the 
Cartesian difficulties without reverting to scholasticism, which was 
seen in the light of the Cartesian misunderstanding.”’ 

It is surprising to find that a mind which is so manifestly capable 
of grappling with the more psycho-physiological aspects of modern 
trends, shows itself equally competent in tackling the intricate 
problems of higher thought-processes. But in the second half of 
his book Dom Verner Moore shows an intimate knowledge of the 
work of the Wiirzburg school of ‘‘ Denkpsychologie’’ and of the 
contributions of Lindworsky and others to the psychology of the 
reasoning processes—all too little known to English-speaking 
psychologists. The compass of the book impresses one with the 
wide extent of the field to which the modern psychologist must 
apply himself, and emphasizes the indispensability of sound and 
thorough philosophical training. In this country at least, 
psychologists are in general singularly ill-equipped in this respect, 
and do not appear to realize that it is a necessary condition for real 
progress that their science should be brought into the closest possible 
relationship with philosophy. In the various Catholic universities 
in America, sound and thorough philosophical study is regarded 
as an indispensable part of the training of a student in psychology. 
The happy results of this wise provision are beginning to show 
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themselves unmistakably in recent notable American contributions 
to psychological literature. Possibly we shall live to see the time 
when students generally will be given some acquaintance with 
philosophy even in their pre-University course. That this was 
formerly the case may be inferred from a quotation which the author 
gives from Leibnitz: ‘“‘ I remember how I walked alone in a wood 
near Leipzig called the Rosenthal, at the age of 15 years, deliberating 
on whether or not I would hold on to the concept of substantial 
forms.” 

The author’s attitude to dissociative mental disorders and 
personality instability is in such bracing contrast to the passive 
attitude of so many modern psychiatrists, that we cannot refrain 
from giving a quotation :— 

When for a long time, and without exceptions one acts in 
accordance with sound principles of conduct, those principles 
become quasi-reflex psychic centres of many important pieces 
of conduct. Thus, one eliminates foolish wavering between 
good and evil, which is a characteristic of the unstable 
personality. 

Whether we become stable or unstable personalities depends 
largely upon ourselves. Any type of hysterical behaviour 
should show us that there is something in our psychic make-up 
that needs to be made over. We must know ourselves, face 
our problems, and act according to reason, to overcome 
hysterical makeshifts and to be what living, conscious, thinking 
substance can and should be. 


The book is splendidly produced, profusely illustrated with 
blocks, diagrams and tables, and very completely documented with 
references to specialist literature. 

Dr. Harmon has also placed the Catholic world in his debt for a 
balanced and reliable work on general psychology. The book 
follows traditional lines, but the reader is throughout brought into 
close touch with modern psychological literature and recent 
experimental findings. In his Preface, the author tells us: ‘‘ This 
work is intended primarily for use as a college textbook in general 
psychology, and the material represents what may be considered 
essential to a standard introductory course.”’ In writing a book of 
this description, it is extremely difficult to make a balanced selection 
from the wealth of material available. The author may be said to 
have succeeded very well in this, and the book provides an adequate 
introduction to the main topics of importance in contemporary 
psychology. 

Dr. Harmon gives a concise but satisfactory account of intelligence 
and intelligence testing, and replies in detail to the main criticisms 
which have been brought against intelligence tests in general. He 
rightly points out that these tests do not measure the intellect itself, 
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but the overt achievements in the intellectual field which a given 
individual is capable of producing. We think it is a pity that the 
author’s treatment of the 2-factor theory did not include some 
reference to the work done by the Spearman school on the 
perseveration factor. Spearman himself regards the results gained 
in this field as little less important than those achieved in the field 
of general intelligence. The author’s discussion of the neurological 
factors involved in the learning process omits all reference to the 
fact that energetic changes in nerve conductors are always of a 
periodic or oscillatory nature. Where energetic processes of this 
kind are concerned, the phenomenon of resonance must be of special 
significance, and any account of the physiological substrate of 
associative processes which fails to take the resonance factor into 
account is necessarily incomplete. Dr. Harmon shows some 
acquaintance with the work of Lindworsky, the only psychologist 
who has handled this topic at all adequately, and it is surprising 
that he did not make some reference to it in his book. We should 
ourselves hesitate to echo the author’s opinion on page 335: 
‘“‘ Development of the association technique for personality study 
and diagnosis constitutes one of the few genuine contributions of 
psycho-analysis,’”” and we should be somewhat less confident in 
proffering an explanation of the “‘ déja vu ’’ phenomenon described 
on page 336 under the heading of “‘ paramnesia.”” To complete the 
tale of our criticism, we would point out that the sentence common 
to pages 228 and 229 appears to involve assent to the “ local sign ”’ 
theory of visual spatial discrimination. We doubt, however, 
whether the author really accepts a theory which is so manifestly 
inadequate to explain the facts, and which has been so severely 
damaged by recent experimental work. 

But these few points of criticism pale into insignificance when we 
regard the highly satisfactory nature of the book as a whole. 
Considering the scope of the book, the important question of formal 
training and transfer is particularly well treated. Dr. Harmon’s 
discussion of thought-psychology and the role of imagery in thought 
processes deserves special commendation. Instinct and emotion in 
the human subject are dealt with at some length and with unusual 
insight. This section of the book is particularly valuable and 
brings out certain important aspects of the subject all too frequently 
neglected by present-day writers on psychology. 

Perhaps no two psychologists are in agreement with each other 
on the subject of tmstinct. There are controversies about the definition 
and extent of instinctive action, about the classification of instincts, 
about the relation between instinct and emotion, etc. If there is 
any agreement anywhere, it is perhaps with regard to the great 
importance of instinct—though even this has only comparatively 
recently come to be generally recognized. Moreover, this agreement 
is far from complete. Most psychologists, it is true, would to-day 
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admit the great importance of instinctive categories of action in 
the psychic life of the animal world—birds, beasts, fishes, insects, 
etc. But, strangely enough, there are not a few psychologists 
who either deny the existence of instincts in man, or admit the 
existence of but two or three simple instincts, or greatly minimize 
the significance and importance of the part played by instinctive 
drives in human behaviour generally. Those concerned may assign 
a variety of reasons and arguments as motives for adopting such a 
view. But in many cases, what is really operative is a notion 
at the back of the mind that man is sufficiently well equipped by 
his intellect to cope with his environment, and that he consequently 
does not need such a profuse and detailed array of instinctive 
directives as is provided for the animal world. In this view, 
intelligence is regarded as a substitute for instinct. But for 
Mr. Claremont intelligence is something superadded to a range of 
instincts which, although in many respects similar to those found 
in the animal world, are yet specifically human instincts, since they 
have reference to the kind of actions, situations and problems which 
human life involves. Instinct stimulates and impels intelligence, 
and intelligence in turn controls, exploits and refines instinct. 

There is no doubt in the reviewer’s mind that instinct plays a far 
more important part in human life than is commonly allowed for in 
contemporary psychology. If this be true, it is clear that at least 
some of the effort which in recent years has been devoted to the 
study of instinctive behaviour in animals, might with advantage 
have been transferred to the Montessori school, which in many 
respects is the psychological laboratory par excellence for the study 
of instinct. Mr. Claremont has lived for years in this Montessori 
“laboratory,” and has been able to observe and study under optimum 
conditions the development of the growing personality, the successive 
dynamic drives and interests, the emergence one by one of the 
“sensitive periods,’’ each with its restricted range of needs and 
cravings almost as sharply stereotyped and typical as the instinct- 
patterns with which we are familiar in insect life. I imagine that 
Mr. Claremont might be as tolerant as most people in submitting to 
criticisms of his theories, but I can think that he is at times 
exasperated to the verge of frenzy by those who refuse to look at 
his facts. He certainly draws attention to a large number of facts 
which have not been taken into consideration by any of the current 
theories of instinct, and for this reason alone he merits an attentive 
hearing. 

The author makes short work of the well-known difficulty about 
the classification of instincts, by regarding each successive activity 
in an instinctive series as an end which the agent desires im ttself 
and not because of its intrinsic connexion with the whole series. 
Thus, for instance, the mating bird is not driven by an instinctive 
desire to raise a family or to do its bit towards the perpetuation of 
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the species. Successively it desires to display itself before the 
female, to weave straws and stalks into a nest, to mate, to assist 
(in certain species) in the incubation of the eggs, to feed the chicks, 
to teach them to fly, to drive the chicks away to fend for themselves, 
to mate again, etc., etc. ‘‘ The caterpillar’s action (in cutting out 
pieces of leaf and sewing them together) is like ours would be if we 
had a passion for letting down steel nets round our battleships 
without knowing anything about torpedoes ”’ (p. 113). By adopting 
a suitable criterion of instinctive behaviour, we are enabled clearly 
to recognize single homogeneous patterns of behaviour as instinctive 
activities, without being driven to speculate whether this or that 
unitary instinct underlies several different items of behaviour or is 
common to several different genera or species. If we thus dispense 
with these unitary instincts (which are only mental constructs— 
a sort of greatest common factor of a number of schemes of behaviour 
which appear to us to be similar or related) we are relieved of the 
necessity of undertaking a classification of such unitary instincts. 
The assumption that instinctive drives operate on the individual, 
not in virtue of the ‘“‘ wholeness” pattern, but in virtue of the 
successive and discrete components of that pattern, obviously raises 
certain difficulties, but these do not seem to be of an insuperable 
nature, and the assumption can be supported by many facts of 
observation. 

According to the author, the successive components of the 
instinctive pattern mark out, as it were, a somewhat closely 
stereotyped series of points. Within the regions marked out by 
each of these points as centres, there are certain degrees of freedom, 
and it is here that intelligence is operative. In fact intelligent 
behaviour is the connective tissue between successive ‘‘ points ”’ 
of the instinctive series. The spaces between these successive 
points are wider in the case of the higher animals, and widest of all 
in man. Just as the intelligence of the cat is different from that 
of the insect, since it has to control and exploit different instinctive 
situations, so the intelligence of man is different from that of the 
lower animals. 

The word “ intelligence ’’ is used throughout the book in the 
current psychological sense rather than in the more correct sense 
of traditional philosophy. The scholastic reader may feel disposed 
to quarrel with the fact that the author apparently considers that 
intelligence in man is continuous with intelligence in animals, 
excelling it in degree only and not in kind. Such a position would 
of course, raise intolerable difficulties if the word “ intelligence ” 
were understood in the scholastic sense of a transcendent and 
abstract faculty. But for Mr. Claremont the word “ intelligence,” 
as contrasted with instinct for the purposes of this book, denotes 
the apprehension of relational situations of concrete things. There 
is no doubt that both animals and man are capable of such 
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apprehensions, and Mr. Claremont is in good company in regarding 
these “‘ apprehensions of concrete relations’’ as the basis of all 
thinking processes. But, although the scope of his book does not 
expressly call for it, it would, we think, have been well to make 
at least some short reference to the fact that intelligence in man has 
a power of abstraction by which it is able to transcend the limitations 
of concrete relational situations and apprehend the relations as such 
—it consequently differs from ‘“‘ animal intelligence”’ in kind and 
not in degree alone. 


One particularly pleasing feature of this book is the way in which 
it suggests the far-reaching implications of the views it proposes. 
The subject-matter is shown to have important impacts on such 
topics as nursing and training, education, nature of courtship and 
relations between the sexes, monogamy and divorce, aesthetics, 
evolution, population problems, private ownership and communism, 
ritual and ceremony, social structure, political government, etc. 
Many of these topics are but lightly touched upon, but it is evident 
that there is a wide range of important subjects clamouring for 
systematic treatment in the light of the factors to which 
Mr. Claremont calls attention. We venture to express the hope 
that Mr. Claremont may be moved to undertake the detailed 
examination of some of these subjects himself—he surely cannot be 
content to let his work stand where it does at present. 


The sub-title of the book is “‘ A proposed revision of the current 
theories of instinct in the light of modern research.’”’ In this field 
a revision is undoubtedly overdue. The call to such a revision will 
be resisted in many quarters, for revision is an arduous and humbling 
business and lays all sorts of vague threats against views long held 
with settled and comfortable conviction. But revision will come, 
and no one who engages in it will be able to neglect Mr. Claremont’s 
short but thought-provoking book. 

J. LEYCESTER KING. 
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HOSE who actively remember the Great War will recall 

likewise the set-back to the renaissance of Catholic thought 
in France, and therefore in Europe, which it was feared must result 
from the disappearance of leaders of that renaissance. 

Yet twenty-five years later, just before the outbreak of a second 
war, Jean La Croix was able to write in Options, ‘‘ None can now fail 
to recognize the marvellous renewal of French christianity. The 
Church has conquered in France a unique position. .. . It is the 
unbeliefs which to-day ask of Catholics to save the values of 
civilization.”’ 
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The tragedy of the French defection last June was the more 
distressing to Catholics in other countries. Inevitably we felt, here 
in England, that the new influences emanating from France must 
be affected, her spiritual revival jeered at, if not worse. It was, or 
seemed, the bitterest of ironies that when at long last the evil 
heritage of the XVIIIth century was all but spent, and the splendour 
of the Faith was re-emerging for a whole people, that people should 
appear as though in the last stages of decay. 

By slow degrees the truth is filtering through, the situation is 
clarifying itself even to the non-Catholic public—not all France was 
weak to degeneracy ; not France but her politicians, still swayed 
by the old scepticism and its resultant corruption, were rotted at 
the root. The appalling tragedy of 1940 may prove for France, as 
for the countries it so direly affected, a further step on the Purgative 
Way, a presage of spiritual, as of material, victory. 

It can but be heartening in present circumstances to recall the 
discouragement—less than that to which we are tempted, but still 
great—which followed the last war. 

Three differing but outstanding protagonists of the revival of 
Catholic thought in France had been killed with tragic swiftness 
within a month of the outbreak of hostilities. Péguy, of all people— 
the very rallying point, the dynamism of two generations—Ernest 
Psichari, and Alain-Fournier had all three fallen at the head of their 
men; Jacques Riviére was among the missing. 

There were other losses: Riviére, after four years in German 
prisons, came back, but the death of the three men mentioned above 
seemed to most people a quite irreparable mischance. 

This sadness of prophecy proved totally wrong. It is doubtful 
whether even Péguy in his life-time could have wielded quite the 
influence that is his from beyond his grave ; Ernest Psichari’s has 
never ceased to operate ; Alain-Fournier’s name is written not in 
water but on the very soil of his country. He was twenty-seven 
when he was shot through the forehead at Bois de St. Remy. He 
had had time to write the book said to have revolutionized French 
literature. 

The writing of French intellectuals had, generally speaking, kept 
till his day the rationalism of the XVIIIth century. Naturalism 
had run its course, but brutality was still considered an essential 
ingredient of any work destined to the immortality at which all 
French literature aimed. To French writers rudeness—not the 
“rude words ’”’ of childhood now so naively considered a sign of 
culture among English novelists—but the sterner rudeness of 
situation, was considered essential. Le Grand Meaulnes of 
Alain-Fournier in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise of 1913 came as a 
revelation : it was actually possible to write of the simplest things, 
of innocence, and even of beauty, and yet achieve a masterpiecc. 
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Baudelaire had said that genius is only childhood precisely 
formulated. Alain-Fournier seemed to prove the aphorism. Le 
Grand Meaulnes was a fantasy of childhood and youth, “a work 
of pure genius . . . as beyond criticism as a dream,” wrote Anna 
Douglas Sedgewick, the American writer whose own delicacy and 
sureness of criticism could recognize the freshness and dew-laden 
quality of the idyll of stream and forest, of youth and love and 
strange renouncement. Le Grand Meaulnes had, besides, a 
nostalgic, underlying search for the “ beyond” which French 
intellectualism had forgotten, or pushed out of sight. 

Alain-Fournier’s early life was placed among the scenes of the 
idyll, at Epineuil-le-Fleuriel in the valley of the Cher in surroundings 
envisaged by most people as a country-side like any other. ‘“‘ How 
amusing and how beautiful my country. Clear-cut asa map; with 
some blue in it, the river and the sky ; some black, the trees ; and 
the white route nationale.’ ‘‘ For long,’’ he wrote again, “ my 
parents thought my love of Epineuil . . . as immoral and devoid 
of reason as love for a woman.’’ These parents were the State 
school-teachers of the little place, poor, austere, practical, non- 
Catholic. Both were devoted to their inconveniently gifted children, 
but one’s lasting impression of Madame Fournier is of her agonized 
anxiety that the two children should not spoil their clothes, and for 
the best of reasons, new clothes would be so hard to come by. 
A copse and a garment-destroying brook, with a tiny island amid 
stream, bounded the school garden and were the children’s sanctuary 
and wonderland combined. Attics, in which books were fearfully, 
yet gloatingly, pored over, were other refuges ; Madame Fournier 
calling up to know what they were doing—were they reading, by 
any chance—was answered by Isabelle’s timid and would-be 
conscience-salving “‘ Only a little.” For everywhere, and at all 
times, Henri Alain-Fournier was followed, emulated and, at times, 
counselled by his shadow, Isabelle, the future distinguished writer 
and wife of Jacques Riviére, his “ other self.”’ 

The four volumes of Alain-Fournier’s and Riviére’s Corre- 
spondance, already classed among the famous Letters of the world, 
were the “escape ’’ of Henri’s youth as the garden had been that 
of his childhood; for both friends the Letters were the outlet of 
struggling genius. As time went on, the outlet, too, for the search 
for God subconsciously revealed in Le Grand Meaulnes, and that 
was to continue intermittently till Henri’s death. 

In Paris, when he was nineteen, occurred the meeting with 
“Yvonne de Galais ’’ of his book. It must be chronicled, for it was 
one of the chief influences of his life and one of the outstanding 
material happenings of an existence which had no greater events 
than a short stay in England—at Gunnersbury in a middle-class 
family to learn English; a year’s attempt at entering the Navy 
which proved not to be his calling ; his studies at Lakanal, where 
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he and Riviére met, and his few remaining years of writing, and of 
secretaryship to Claude Casimir-Perier. 

The revival of Catholic thought had as yet scarcely touched the 
Great Schools of Paris of which Lakanal was one ; Francis Jammes 
was the first Catholic writer of eminence of whom the Corre- 
spondance makes mention, and the friends’ youthful scepticism 
stood amazed at the poet’s Christianity. It struck a chord, however ; 
what was deepest and most submerged in both youths responded 
to the virile originality of the southern writer although without 
any definite result. 

Alain-Fournier had been taught little of Catholicism—it was taboo 
in practice for State teachers ; yet it was obviously the native-air 
of his soul, what he could least afford to do without, “ flung ’’ as he 
felt himself to be, “ into life without knowing how to turn and how 
to place himself there.’’ No profounder sadness than his, and none 
more capable of cure at spiritual sources, is chronicled in modern 
literature. He had “ the ineradicable need of man for God,”’ or, 
rather, it was his great need, tragically unfulfilled—unbelief had 
bitten too deeply into a soul whose chief instincts were for nobility 
and purity. He had met “‘ Yvonne de Galais ’’ three times in all, 
“‘ yet it was a great love shared and words had been spoken ”’ ; it 
symbolized this nobility and purity and the “ beyond ”’ he vainly 
sought and that was at hand for the taking, had he only been told 
of it, in any village church, at any Paris altar. 

Christianity became, by slow degrees, for both Alain-Fournier and 
Riviére, ‘‘ the great temptation,”’ too easy an escape, they believed, 
from thought and struggle. Of the two, Jacques Riviére was 
ostensibly the more favoured. He had been taught the Faith and 
kept it till the death of his mother when he was eleven. As he grew 
older the religion he saw about him at Bordeaux was too 
“‘ cushioned,”’ too easy: that was not the way to worship God, if 
there were a God. Martyrs and missionaries he would have 
understood, but not self-indulgent Catholics. He was proud as well 
as impassioned, self-willed as well as ardent, his way back was the 
more difficult. His supreme good fortune was that of knowing 
Claudel. From Gascony he wrote to Claudel in China, a long, 
flaming letter when he was twenty which the Consul answered, and 
many, many more. Riviére’s conversion was a siege, and a siege 
exacted by himself. As Claudel, with infinite patience, advanced, 
Riviére receded, a constant, irritating back and forth of argument 
and intellectual scruple, of pride and defiance followed by repentance, 
and through it all an impassioned affection for, and dependence on, 
his great unknown correspondent. By unending charity Claudel 
gave the brilliant, wayward youth the faith which saved him. 

Alain-Fournier had no such good fortune. Ernest Psichari, that 
grandson of Renan who had cast the bomb of his conversion into 
the sad, cold circle of his mother’s salon, presided over by the bust 
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of his grand-father, had written: “‘ No one—it can be said without 
paradox—is fully a Frenchman if he is not before all a Catholic.” 
Alain-Fournier was essentially French, even more in essence a 
Catholic. Yet the disastrous traditions of French intellectualism 
held him, nor was his life more orthodox in spite of, indeed perhaps 
because of, that over-idealized, yet only human, idyll of his 
nineteenth year. The marriage to which “‘ Yvonne de Galais ’’ was 
already promised when they met so briefly, had shattered hope and 
much else, His life was never vicious or at all ignoble, but, like 
St. Augustine, he sought beauty where no beauty was. Paradoxically 
he also sought “‘ purity ’’—and quite passionately—in these brief 
contacts, and was unreasonably angry at its absence. So his faith 
likewise reached no definite act of conversion—he was still on what 
to him was so hard an ascent towards the fulness of light when he 
was killed. He had, however, made a public profession of belief. 
Certainly he had never, as Barrés wrote, ‘‘ banished from his life 
as poison the ingutétude de l’Absolu’’ ; on the contrary, it haunted 
and pursued him, his every instinct was Catholic as was, in many 
ways, his life. But his processes of thought were deep and slow ; 
he was intensely tenacious (as was proved by the single, and 
singularly unusual, “one love of his life’’); he had to see every inch 
of the way before him, had, like Riviére, to contest every new idea. 


Had he lived, “ the mystic who has strayed into literature,” as 
was said of Léon Bloy, must infallibly have been a Catholic mystic, 
most probably a saint. There was deep in him a constant hankering 
after, a worry, a preoccupation with holiness—and always, from 
first to last, a superb unworldliness. I do not think he could have 
understood worldliness. Alain-Fournier’s influence was, thus, so to 
say, oblique, none the less it was great, so obvious was the goal to 
which he was advancing. The best hope of France to-day is partly 
due to him, most certainly to his association with “ his other self,’’ 
Jacques Riviére, and the woman who was their incomparable helper, 
wife and sister. For the benefit of those who did not know them, 
Isabelle Riviére has written much that is fine of her husband and 
brother, much that their reticence hid even from each other. 

Alain-Fournier in some mysterious way was aware that he would 
die in the Great War. Before that day came he had made his 
profession of faith. ‘‘ What,” a staff officer asked of a mobilized 
pastor (probably a Huguenot) somewhere around Verdun, on 
September 6th, 1914, “‘ what is your God doing in all this? ’’ Alain- 
Fournier, a young sub-lieutenant acting as liaison officer, took up 
the ironic challenge. ‘“‘ I do not know,” he said, “‘ what God is doing 
in all this, but what I do know quite well is that if I am to be struck 
it will only be when He wills, as He wills and where He wills.” 
They are the last words of his of which we have any record. 


MRS. GEORGE NORMAN. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


AMERICA: Jan. 4, 1941. Poland Suffers in Defeat but has not 
Surrendered, by Count Anthony Tarnowski. [A manifesto 
of loyalty to suffering Poland, and the assurance that Poland’s 
sorrows of to-day will to-morrow be her glory, when the twin 
nightmares of Nazi-ism and Bolshevism shall have disappeared 
from this earth.] 

BLACKFRIARS: Feb., 1941. Eric Gill Memorial Number. 
[Contains a series of appreciations, from many pens, of the 
personality and work of Eric Gill.] 

CATHOLIC GAZETTE: Jan., 1941. ‘*‘A Wonderful Work,’’ by 
Fr. Raymond O’Flynn. [A first-hand account of the work of 
the Providence (Row) Night Refuge, called ‘‘a wonderful work”’ 
by H.M. the Queen. ] 

CATHOLIC WoRLD: Jan., 1941. Catholic Literary Revival in 
Mexico, by James A. Magner. [Has an encouraging study of 
one aspect of the Catholic revival in much-harassed Mexico.] 

CLERGY REVIEW: Jan., 1941. Richard Rolle-Englishman, by 
Stanley B. James. [A useful account of a typically English 
mystic, and an attempt to “ bridge the gulf between ourselves and 
medieval spirituality.’’] 

DuBLIN REVIEW: Jan., 1941. The Sword of the Spirit, by 
Christopher Dawson. [A timely article upon the need of our 
struggle for a restored spiritual order in which alone power and 
freedom can be reconciled. ] 

GLAIVE DE L’EsPRIT: Jan. 17, 1941. Valeurs Anglaises, 
Valeurs Chrétiennes, by Mira Benenson. [Has a short 
analysis of the English idea of liberty and its Christian con- 
nexion. | 

HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW: Jan., 1941. Misapplied 
Scripture, by Right Rev. Mgr. H. T. Henry. [A warning to 
the preacher that Scriptural quotations ought to be (1) correctly 
worded, (2) properly ascribed, and (3) correctly interpreted. ] 

‘IrR1sH MONTHLY: Jan., 1941. O Roma Nobilis, by Aodh de 

Blacam. [Reflections on the Papal city from the ninth century 

of Irish pilgrims to Benedict XV and Pius XII of our own day.] 


, StupiEs: Dec., 1940. The Maginot Line: Reality or Dream ?, 
by Colonel J. J. O’Connell. [Some valuable comments upon the 
Maginot Line, with its consequences for French military plans 
and French psychology. ]} 

TABLET: Jan. 25, 1941. The Purpose of Education. [Some 

valuable comments upon recent educational discussions with the 

conclusion that here the clock has to be put back, and the policy 
for the future must be one of reaction. ] 





















REVIEWS 


I—THE NAZI ATTACK UPON THE CHURCH’ 


prs XI never hesitated to speak of the persecution of the 

Catholic Church in Germany. I remember being present 
during an audience at Castel Gandolfo, early in May, 1938, at the 
time of the Hitler visit to Rome. With what decision and what 
suppressed emotion the Pontiff referred to the blasphemy of the 
crooked cross, a parody of, and an affront to, the genuine Cross 
of the Saviour. A year previously, he had declared to a group of 
German priests that one could most certainly speak of a persecution 
of the German Church. 

Should any doubt persist, it will be speedily dispelled in the 
course of a few half-hours with this most useful book. Readable— 
well, that is not its forte, though, speaking for myself, I found it 
most fascinating. The book consists of more than five hundred 
pages, closely printed—with extracts in even smaller print. It 
has been put together most carefully and completely, and it tells 
its own story. There is no getting away from it. The whole Nazi 
regime and its Nazi theories are utterly opposed to everything for 
which the Church stands. Make no mistake about this. It is 
made crystal-clear in this thoroughly-documented volume. 

It is worth noticing that the autocratic Nazi regime which 
externally glories in the rapidity of its Blitzkrieg, should indulge 
in the most crafty and cunning internal policy. ‘‘ Wedge-driving ”’ 
is the expression that Monsignor Knox has used of it. It was a 
happy one. One can see the Nazis, as early as 1933, trying their 
strength in small ways. When they encountered opposition, they 
withdrew, and made the attempt quietly elsewhere. And all the 
time they were professing their attachment to “ positive 
Christianity ’’ and declaring that the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches were the two pillars of the new State. 

The attack on the Church was a slow process of attrition, which 
gathered momentum as it proceeded. First of all, a gradual 
denial of what had been conceded in the Concordat: the dissolu- 
tion of various Catholic organizations on specious pretexts: the 
gradual driving out of Catholic influence from public life: then 
an attack upon Catholic education which culminated finally in the 
complete abolition of all religious education—of whatever kind— 
throughout the Reich. The story is given in all its detail and with a 
complete revelation of the evil and dishonest purpose behind it all, 

1The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich: Facts and 


Documents. Translated from the German. 1940. London. Burns and 
Oates. Pp. x, 565. Price, 5s. n. 
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in this admirably-documented study of the Nazi policy towards 
the Church. 

The book is divided, for the sake of convenience, into two major 
parts. The first concerns the actual attacks of State and Govern- 
ment upon the Church and its activity: the second is a record of 
the Party’s opposition to all things Catholic. Naturally, the two 
positions coalesce: for the distinction between State and Party 
is highly artificial. The documents take us through the many 
campaigns against the German Catholics, the so-called currency and 
immorality trials, and the closing of all Catholic schools. Bishop 
Michael Rackl, of Eichstatt, as long ago as 1936, could speak of 
agitation against the Church which often assumed a form that 
went “ far beyond anything to which we are accustomed in Russia.”’ 

One of the most striking features of the many quotations 
given us in this book is the complete absence of any decency on 
the part of Nazi writers and journalists. The translators try 
occasionally to reproduce this effect in English. But one has to 
have seen copies of the Stiirmer and the Schwarze Korps to under- 
stand to what unbelievable depths of filth and foulness such 
accredited representatives of the “‘ New Order” can descend. 
Decency has been banished with the same ruthlessness as truth and 
honour. The extent to which the gutter has been made the test 
of German writing is almost incredible. One will be disgusted in 
reading through this Nazi vituperation of the Church. But one 
will be at least, and possibly at last, convinced of the essential 
villainy and inhumanity of German Nazi-ism. 

Of course, there might be minor criticism of this volume. It is 
almost too thorough. Sometimes the full effect is marred by the 
inclusion of matter that is trivial and secondary. There is a certain 
unevenness in the translation. The book might have greater 
popular value if it were re-issued in a smaller and more compact 
edition. But these criticisms remain on a minor plane. Taken 
as a whole, it is the most telling of indictments against the Nazi 


system. It is anti-Christian, it might be termed anti-Christ. 
J.M. 


2—SCHOLASTIC APOLOGETIC’ 


T is not alone in statesmanship and international justice that 

we look to the New World to redress the balance of the Old, but 
from the vigorous growth of the Church in the United States we 
may reasonably hope for considerable benefits of all kinds to the 
Catholic Church at large, and most of all to the English-speaking 
territories, which can profit directly by the written and the spoken 
word. What is true of the Church in general is not least true of 


1 Theologia Fundamentalis, auctore A. C. Cotter, S. J. Weston College, 
Weston, Mass., U.S.A. Pp. 739. Price 3.50 dollars. 
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the Society of Jesus, which has made such enormous increase in the 
States during the present century ; and since this volume is dedicated 
to the Society as such on behalf of one of its newly formed provinces 
there—a province, indeed, in which we cannot but take a special 
interest, seeing that it bears the name of “ New England ’’—we 
make bold to offer thanks in our degree for the dedication, and to 
wish the new province and the new theological college ad multos 
annos. 

If it be the author’s wish to “ lick creation’ (and what author 
of a new book may not ambition to do so?), we are inclined to 
think that he has succeeded, and that on the whole this book will 
be found superior to the existing Latin text-books. It is definitely 
scholastic in ‘its method, and aims at scientific demonstration ; in 
this Fundamental Theology differs from ‘‘ Apologetics ”’ as a science 
from an art, for under the latter term is usually included something 
of the art of “‘ getting it across.’’ The work is intended for use in 
the schoolroom, not for private reading ; it requires a lecturer to 
expound it, who, however, will find in the footnotes many references 
that should help his preparation. The students will need, not only 
their Bibles and Denzinger’s Enchiridion Symbolorum, but also Rouét 
de Journel’s Enchiridion Patristicum, and, indeed, Kirch’s Enchiridion 
Fontium would likewise be useful; our author hardly ever prints 
out a text. 

Where we are offered so much, it seems ungracious to ask for more ; 
but the fact remains that there are some very important sections 
of the course that call for fuller treatment than they receive here. 
Perhaps that is only a sign that the whole treatise needs to have 
more time assigned it, in these days when so many of the issues 
which it raises are questions of vehement controversy, and require 
to be explained and defended with the utmost care and skill. Time 
could doubtless be found for this if less were given to issues that 
have long lost their practical significance. The Catholic position 
needs to be articulated with care, but there is so much to be got 
into the ecclesiastical course that is of vital consequence, that 
secondary matters are best compressed or omitted. This is especially 
true of English-speaking countries, which are largely in the throes 
of a religious crisis, the crucial points of which are hardly receiving 
sufficient attention from Catholic priests and their teachers, with 
the result that golden opportunities are being thrown away. 

In the present volume we miss a detailed treatment of apologetic 
certainty, the handling of which needs to be co-ordinated with 
epistemology on the one hand and the dogmatic treatise of Faith 
on the other ; it would cover such questions as modernism, and the 
use of Faith as a negative criterion in philosophy and Fundamental 
Theology. The gospel of St. John, and even of St. Matthew deserve 
more space, and the whole synoptic problem ; and at least a few 
of the messianic prophecies might be worked out fully and adequately 
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proved. The question of literary form must be taken far more 
seriously if Holy Scripture is to be read intelligently and defended. 
Space might perhaps be saved for these additions by cutting out 
altogether the Divinity of Christ, which is best left over till scholastic 
theology, since otherwise it raises more difficulties than it solves ; 
it is enough that Christ claimed absolute religious authority, and 
proved His claim. Many of the objections, too, take up space that 
might be devoted to more detailed explanations. 

The primary need of the day, however, is not that of scholastic 
manuals in Latin, but of expert handling of modern difficulties in 
English. We should like to see our author editing an English series 
which should cover the whole ground of his book, with volumes upon 
such subjects as the certainty of religious belief, the philosophy of 
religion, the synoptic gospels, the gospel of St. John, the divine 
mission of Christ, messianic prophecy, and so forth. This is an age 
of specialists, when the old adage, non multa sed multum, must be 
faithfully observed, if we are to face outside scholars upon their own 
chosen terrain. We trust the day is past when whole courses of 
philosophy or theology or Holy Scripture could be written by a 
single author ; but we doubt whether a course even of Fundamental 
Theology should be entrusted to a single hand. Father Cotter has 
written a valuable manual for use inter domesticas partetes ; we should 
like to see him collect about him and train for his purposes 
a body of experts on Holy Scripture and the philosophy of religion 
and Church History and the rest, who should sally forth and conquer 
once more the vast field of religious (and irreligious) thought and 


learning for the Faith. 
c. & 


3—MORE ABOUT RUSSIA’ 


§ ednondehed years ago Sir Bernard Pares belonged to that select 
company of Englishmen—Harold Williams and Maurice Baring 
were of their number—that knew and understood pre-Bolshevist 
Russia. Prior to 1914 he had travelled extensively throughout 
the Russian Empire, was Professor of Russian at Liverpool and 
edited the “‘ Russian Review.’”’ From 1914 to 1917 he was the 
British Government’s official correspondent on the Eastern front. 
For the past two decades he has been Professor of Russian at 
London University and Director of the Slavonic School of Studies. 
One expects, therefore, from Sir Bernard Pares a knowledgeable 
book on Russian questions. And one certainly gets it. The first 
portion of this latest of the ‘‘ Penguin Specials ’’’ is a summary of 
Russian history up to 1917. It is well done: the author has done 
it, of course, on a larger scale elsewhere. He has an obvious liking 


1Russia. By Sir Bernard Pares. A Penguin Special. Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex. Pp. 256. Price 6d. 1941. 
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for the ordinary Russian, with all his defects, and the chapter on 
‘‘The Russians—and Others’”’ is rich with personal observation 
and reminiscences. The history is not partisan, and the general 
standpoint is that of a Liberal in full political sympathy with the 
moderate Russian liberals of the First and Third Dumas. 

Sir Bernard Pares knew his Imperial Russia. He cannot claim, 
and does not claim, to have the same intimate acquaintance with 
the Russia of the Communists. From 1919 to about 1935 he had 
no opportunity of revisiting that country, though since 1935 he 
has been there on four occasions. Consequently, his account of 
the various experiments of the Bolsheviks, though extremely 
readable and not biassed politically, has not quite the freshness 
and sure touch of the earlier portion. His old affection for Russia 
and the Russians has left him, we feel, a trifle uncritical of the 
Soviets. Of Lenin he paints too favourable a picture though he 
does let us see that the Bolsheviks owed their initial success to two 
factors, and two factors alone: their greater organization and 
Lenin’s skill in dispersing and deceiving the peasantry. We see 
also that Bolshevism was never a revolution against oppression 
but a revolt against an already existing democratic regime, 
established after the break-up of 1917. 

Stalin emerges from these pages, bestriding the Soviet world like 
a Colossus. In the Stalin-Trotsky dispute our author is all for 
Stalin: though admitting Trotsky’s powers, he does not like him, 
and has some hard—and no doubt thoroughly justified—things to 
say of Zinoviev, Kamenev, and the rest of them. He is inclined 
to accept the explanation that the quarrel between Stalin and 
Trotsky reflected different views of revolution—the first confining 
it to Russia, the second working all the time for revolution in other 
countries. It is highly questionable whether Stalin has ever 
disinterested himself in revolution elsewhere. Sir Bernard Pares 
sees the “ challenge of world revolution ’’ as coming to a head in 
England in 1926: but here it proved a complete failure. 

The analysis we are here given of Soviet foreign policy is far too 
favourable to Stalin. The author accepts at their face value the 
various suggestions made by the Russians during the Franco- 
British conversations in Moscow. On April 17th Russia had 
proposed a Triple Alliance against aggression. ‘‘ For myself,”’ 
we read, “I felt convinced that if this proposal were accepted by 
us, there would be no war at all.’”” The story of the pre-war months 
remains unconvincing unless we realize that, all the time, Stalin 
was angling for the German-Soviet understanding which he was 


finally able to secure in August. 
J.M. 
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SHORT NOTICES 
HoOMILETICAL. 


Jf ONSIGNOR KNOX’S sermons are invariably readable. The 

latest collection of them, with the enigmatic title of Captive 
Flames (B.O.and W.: 5s.n.)is no exception. It contains a string of 
panegyrics, delivered for various occasions and on different saints. 
The term “ saint ’’ has to be taken in its wider sense since there are 
three worthy but uncanonized Englishmen—Roger Bacon, Henry 
the Sixth, and G. K. Chesterton—who have “ gate-crashed ’’ into 
the celestial assembly. As Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, now—alas—in 
sorry exile in Silesia, might have expressed it, Monsignor Knox 
peddles a pretty panegyric. The setting of these sermons, their 
author tells us, may be fugitive: but their main theme—of the 
love and service of God—does not alter, never grows old. The saints 
are the fixed stars : and modestly he speaks of this book as a puddle 
to their star-shine. The sermons on Saints Dominic, Albert the 
Great, Thomas More and Philip Neri seem particularly good. But 
it is the address on G. K. C., given at Westminster Cathedral, 
which “‘ I think I am most proud to have preached.’”’ The chapters 
are rich with apt illustrations from the Scriptures, and in particular 
from the Older Testament. The theme of the panegyric on Saint 
Ignatius is that of the parallel between the saint and the Maccabees. 
In it Saint Ignatius is declared to have been “ the last of the knights- 
errant ’’ and at the same time “ the first of the great business men.” 
Archbishop Goodier’s latest and posthumous work would no doubt 
quarrel with some implications of that last remark. But peace to 
any bickering. These twenty-one addresses read very well: this 
must remain a high compliment since sermons very rarely do. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


A third and enlarged edition of The Meaning of the Mass 
(B.O. and W.: 6s. n.) by the Rev. John Kearney, C.S. Sp., renews 
the stocks of a useful work of the kind that is always in demand. 
Its purpose is to provide “ material for meditation,’’ centred around 
the Mass, rather than direct doctrinal explanation. None the less 
the book is a treatise on the Holy Sacrifice, at once simple and 
thorough. After a section on ‘“‘ The Mass as a Memorial,”’ we are 
given various chapters on “ The Mass as a Sacrifice.’” Many 
references throughout the book to Saint Thomas and to some 
modern theologians show the quality of the work and prevent it 
from becoming too “ devotional ’’ in the obvious sense. 


LITURGICAL. 


Messrs. Burns & Oates (nowadays it is difficult to know when 
the “‘ and Washbourne ”’ ought to be added) are to be congratulated 
very heartily upon their spirit of enterprise in these grim times. 
Hitherto we have had to rely on Belgian firms for the inexpensively 
produced and popular Latin-English missal. That source of supply 
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is now closed to us. Burns & Oates have come gallantly to the 
rescue, and now we have The Small Missal, a volume of more 
than 500 pages, in small but readable type. It contains the Proper 
of the Mass for all the Sundays and principal feasts of the year. 
Morning and Night prayers, the Manner of serving at Mass, and 
Compline are included also. The price of this new missal varies 
from 1s. 3d. to ros. 6d. according to the style and quality of the 
binding. Some of the less expensive copies which we have seen— 
for example, those at 1s. 9d. and 2s. 6d.—are excellent value. 
Messrs. Burns & Oates are taking similar action with regard to that 
widely-used prayer book, “ The Key of Heaven.” 

In editing the second volume of Abbot Cabrol’s The Year’s 
Liturgy (B.O. and W.: 12s. 6d. n.) the Revisors do not seem quite 
happy about the general arrangement adopted by the Abbot. The 
manuscript of this volume was left in a very incomplete condition 
at the time of the Abbot’s death, but his executors did not feel 
justified in departing from his original plan. This was, to use Dom 
Cabrol’s own words, “‘ to group feasts of the saints, which circum- 
stances have assigned to various dates, according to their liturgical 
season. Thus for Advent, Lent, Septuagesima, and other periods 
we have as a rule grouped together the Apostles, the Popes, Martyrs, 
Confessors, Virgins, and Holy Women.”’ This method is a trifle 
puzzling, to begin with, but a full index has been added which makes 
it easy to find the notice required. The advantage claimed for 
Dom Cabrol’s arrangement is that through it a clearer idea is gained 
of the place of the saints in the Church's history. One doubts 
whether this is really achieved, and we are so accustomed to the 
chronological order that it was a mistake, we consider, to have 


abandoned it. 
LITERARY. 


A slender volume of Walter Shewring entitled Topics (Hague 
and Gill: 5s. n.) is beautifully printed in Eric Gill’s Joanna type. 
It contains ten essays, all of which have previously appeared in 
periodicals such as Blackfriars, the Downside and the Weekly Reviews. 
The first of the essays has a personal note, being an encomium on two 
friends ; the second is a fantasy with a moral, the third a short piece 
of archaizing. Of fuller compass are papers on “‘ Dryden and the 
Primer of 1706,” which treats of the authorship of the hymn 
versions in that old Catholic manual: on the poetry of Hopkins: 
while a chapter on “ Art and Work and Distributism”’ tilts a 
Gill-esque lance against art-snobbery. The concluding papers on 
education raise some interesting points. Many of their suggestions 
are distinctly good, and Mr. Shewring does make certain of his 
points. The charge that the average classical scholar writes 
indifferent English could be substantiated, and there is—it must 
be granted—a false and anti-Christian tradition of classical 
humanism. Mr. Shewring’s remarks deserve attention and would 
occasion valuable debate. 








SHORT NOTICES 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


The Catholic Directory (B.O. and W.: 6s. n.) must be difficult 
enough to produce in normal years—with its details of persons, 
places and services, all of which have to be studiously checked. 
This year enemy action and evacuation must have further 
complicated an already complex task. The addresses of many 
priests, to take one minor example, have to be given as c/o some 
presbytery or other, while they are absent on military duties. 
However, the Directory has appeared with its customary features. 
These include the Calendar, the list of the personnel of the College 
of Cardinals and the Roman Curia, with details of Catholic Sees 
throughout the world and of the Hierarchy in the Empire: the 
names also of Catholic Peers, Baronets and Knights ; the titles and 
addresses of churches in the various dioceses, with their times for 
Mass, confessions and evening services. There is also a full list of 
the clergy of Great Britain, again with name and address: and 
some useful and illuminating statistics are added. Over and above 
the 707 pages that are devoted to all this information there are 
three hundred further pages of advertisements, many of them in 
connexion with Catholic education. The Catholic Directory is as 
usual—in fact, this year, more than usual—a mine of varied and 
timely information. Every library and religious or clergy house 
should possess a copy: and the laity will find it admirable value 
for a modest outlay. 


The Catholic Who’s Who (B.O. and W.: 7s. 6d. n.) appeals, 
probably, to a more limited public. This year it has no special 
introduction to its normal short biographies of Catholics in every 
walk of life. It is an excellent volume to hand to a critical non- 
Catholic who has questioned the importance or the loyalty of 
Catholics in the Empire. It is a most useful production, and its 
small appendices are of considerable interest. One might question 
the advisability of including this or the other name ; but, on the 
whole, the volume has been edited with caution and care. 

If one must have a diary, then why not The Catholic Diary 
(B.O. and W.: 1s. n.). It has a page for every day in the year, 
its ecclesiastical title at the head, and a neat quotation from some 
saint or scholar at the foot. These titles and quotations it carries 
lightly, for it will fit into a fairly capacious waistcoat pocket. For 
its size and cost (B.O. and W.: 2d.) The Catholic Almanack gives 
a surprising amount of information. Its ‘‘ Ordo”’ will enable you 
to follow the Mass and even recite the Breviary. There are notes 
as to Law Sittings, data that concern both sun and moon, and a 
list of clerical anniversaries. Ingenious is the manner in which the 
editor has managed to squeeze into spare half-pages notes on 
marriages, indulgences, etc., with statistics and data about Catholic 
organizations in Great Britain. 
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QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 


No. 39 of the ‘‘ Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs ’’ (Clarendon 
Press: 3d. each) is an essay on South Africa by E. A. Walker, 
Professor of Imperial and Naval History at Cambridge. A brief 
geographical foreword leads to an account of recent South African 
history. The relations between British, Boers and natives are 
neatly outlined : there is a short exposition of the labour, land and 
defence problems. Mr. Walker does not conceal certain awkward 
questions, and he certainly knows his South Africa, where he was 
Professor of History (in Cape Town University) from 1911 to 1936. 

The Oxford Professor of Arabic, H. A. R. Gibb, provides an 
interesting description of the world of The Arabs (No. 40). This 
stretches, we have to remember, from S.E. Arabia to the Atlantic 
sea-board of Morocco. It is very different from that of twenty-five 
years ago. Great progress is evident: the Arab lands are becoming 
modern States. Their relationship with European countries will 
require careful handling in the future. Professor Gibb sees a happy 
precedent in the treaty arrangements between Britain and both 
Irak and Egypt. The Arabs will never, he considers, make the same 
break with the past which the Turks have made: Islam is so much 
a part of their tradition that the Arab ideal cannot be dissociated 
from it. 

Mr. E. L. Woodward, a Fellow of All Souls, treads familiar ground 
in The Origins of the War (No. 41). Ina lucid and compact survey 
he attributes the rise of Hitlerism, not to Versailles but to Germany’s 
sense of frustration in defeat. There was never, he argues, a real 
change of heart in Germany, especially among the controlling classes, 
and Hitler is the creature, not the creator, of a farouche nationalism. 
This thesis is open to some discussion, but he is right in noting that, 
for the past century, strong tendencies in German thought have 
been thoroughly hostile to more normal Western ideals. He speaks 
far too loosely, however, when he asserts that Western thought has 
developed for a long time “ on lines which can be described as both 
liberal and Christian.’’ Statements of this sort need careful 
qualification. 

In What Acts of War are Justifiable ? (No. 42) the Oxford 
Professor of Jurisprudence, A. L. Goodhart, deals with a number 
of important questions. The existence and binding force of certain 
laws of war are recognized throughout the civilized world. Their 
history goes back to the Middle Ages when they developed under 
the influence of Christianity and chivalry. They were formulated 
more definitely during the nineteenth century. The German doctrine 
of Total War involves their complete denial. In the present war, 
concludes the author, ‘‘ Germany has again broken the laws of war, 
but this is hardly surprising as they are based on “ the dictates of 
religion, morality, civilization and chivalry.’ It is to re-establish 
these in a world threatened with barbarism that this war is being 
fought.” 
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